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Lesson Calendar 


. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon... .... Mark 7 : 24-37 

» Master Lessem. . 0 ss ces wc ee John 20 : 11-18 

2. April 10.—Peter Confesses the Christ ...... Mark 8 : 27-38 
3. April A fae Soy Nhe meen ry ep oee sh 8 ore Re Mark 9g : 2-13 
4. April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy ...... Luke ro : 1-16 
5- May 1.—Prayer and Promise ....--+.+++-: Luke 1 : 1-1 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson). . . Luke 12 : 35-4) 
*9. May 15.—The Prodigal Son ....--++++- Luke 15 : 11-24 

4 May 22.—Jesus Teaches oS ae Mark 10 : 35-45 


r, The Day of Pentecost. ........, Acts 2: 1-11 
9. May 29.—The Passover 219-30 
10. June g.—Christ’s Trial Before Pilate... . 1-15 
12. Jone 12.—Christ Crucified Mark 15 : 22-39 


x2. June 19.—Christ Risen 
.—Review 


13. June 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 
Monday.—Mark 15: 1-15. . . 
Tuesday.—Luke 23: 1-1. . 2... 2 eee es 
Wednesday.—John 18: 28-40... 2. 2. eee es 
Thursday.—Johni1g:I-12. ....4... 
Friday.— Matt. 27: 15-25 .--.+++64-s 
Saturday.—Acts 3: 12-18 ..... 
Sunday.—Isaiah53......-.-. 
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The Buckler 


By Clinton Scollard 


. . Christ's trial before Pilate 
Sent to Herod 
No fault 
oy Pilate’s fear 

Yielding to tumult 
.. . . Peter's reminder 
. Despised and rejected 


ANST thou not, soul, to fearsome rout 
Put the dark-omened demon, Doubt ? 


Hast thou not valiancy to thrust 
Aside the specter, chill Distrust ? 


Nay! sayest thou? Then ward thee with 
No buckler forged in mortal stith, 


But one celestial, void of blur, 
Tempered by God’s own armorer! 


If Faith’s true targe thy bosom grace, 
There is no foe thou mayst not face. 
Curnton, N. Y. 









Hostile Friends 


God sends sometimes our enemies for our deliy- 
erance, Dangers, diseases, and deaths he has made 
ministering angels to do his will. Are there no* those 
who, looking back on life, can see that the arm of 
God which wrought marvelously for them was a sore 
sickness, a dreaded failure, or a great sorrow? In 
southern England the owls are the fiercest enemy 
of the small song birds, yet, in the time of the north- 
ern migration of the birds over the channel, owls 
have been seen flying in from the sea in the morning, 
and on their shoulders perched little golden-crested 
wrens, which, wearied with their long flight, seize 
this possibility of rest and safety coming to them in 
the shape of their bitterest enemy. May we not find, 
living through what frightened us, and even harmed 
us, that ministry and mercy were there provided? In 
the disease we dread, in the death we fear, in the 
fault we fight, in the enemy in our way, God may 
send us a message of help and of salvation. 


— 
Shaking Hearts 


How plainly the inner self is revealed in a hand- 
shake ! There is the iron grip that crushes and 
maims, and terrorizes the haples. victim. What a 
story it tells of inconsiderate brute strength! There 
is the limp and nerveless touch of fingers like loose 
rope-ends, telling the story of a limp interest in 
others, a languid attitude of the whole being toward 
other lives. The prompt, comprehensive grasp that 
neither crushes nor repels, —how clearly that marks 
the readiness and tact of the inner nature in meeting 


and understanding others! The Jamaica negroes 
have a wise proverb: ‘‘ You no shake man’s hand, 
you shake him heart."’ That homely saying has a 
deep truth in it. What we are shows even in a hand- 
shake. And we can do much toward an actual 
change from a wrong attitude toward others by re- 
minding ourselves, when we shake hands with any 
one, that here is an opportunity to be what we ought 
to be, as well as to show the right spirit. 


yt 
Moral Practice 


Practice makes perfect, not only in stenography 
and in piano-playing and in cycling, but in all things, 
—especially in morals. We can no more succeed in 
morals without hard practice than we can in any 
other sphere of human interests. The pianist who 
finds a difficult passage on his keyboard does not skip 
it,—he practices it. Too often do we skip or slur 
over a difficult passage in the life of morals. As a 
matter of practice, take a single principle and stick 
to it until doing right, in that way at least, becomes 
easier. Can you name your own moral principles? 


& 


Mention one, and get down to hard practice on it. 
You will find your moral muscles very flabby at first, 
and maybe you will be alarmed to see how nearly you 
have been verging on moral prostration. But what 
you need is hard practice in a particular line, and 
there is no time to lose. 


x 
Looking for Sky 


Cloudless skies are rare even in these fine spring 
days. But how much more rare is the man who will 
see the glorious blue spaces, rather than the gray 
masses of overshadowing vapor! If we open our win- 
dows on what seems to be a cloudless sky, we must 
forthwith lean out and hunt for a cloud. Why not go 
about the day's duties thinking of the brilliant azure 
rather than of the gray mist? But there are clouds 
against the sky? Yes, and sky above and between 
and around the clouds! Sunlight pouring over and 
around shadow, glory streaming through gloom! 
What if the dark mists sweep across the sky? They 
cannot destroy it, and they need not shadow our day 
in the least. Let us see the sky rather than the clouds. 


The Message from Jerusalem 


WO years ago, in a room in the Auditorium Hotel 
of Chicago, a little group of men were talking of 
the next World's Sunday-school Convention. 

Hartshorn was there, and Warren, and B. F. Jacobs, 
Lawrance, Clark, Pearce, and others. Each was 
asked to suggest a place for the convention. When 
Mr. Hartshorn’s turn came, he said quietly, ‘‘ Easter 
morning, 1904, at the Saviour’s tomb, Jerusalem."’ 

A silence fell on the little company. Clark started 
a hymn ; it was sung through. Then they turned to 
Mr. Warren, who had just come back from a trip 
through the Holy Land, and questioned him. The 
group broke yup; the vision never died out. Some 
who were there believed it could become true. 

But when the idea of holding a World’s Sunday- 
school Convention began seriously to be discussed at 
Denver, six months later, and when finally the Inter- 
national Convention there assembled formally ap- 
proved the plan, thoughtful people called a halt. 
Grave questions were raised as to the practical side of 
such a scheme. It sounded well, of course, but was 
it not visionary? What sort of program could be 
devised, for a Jerusalem convention, that would be 
worth while? Was it reasonable to suppose that a 
convention in that part of the world could be made 
really representative? Even if North America re- 
sponded well, would England and other countries do 
so? If any appreciable number attended, could such 
crowds be accommodated in Jerusalem? And what 
was the use of it all? Was it not mere sentiment? 
These questions have been answered. The con- 
vention has been held,—not at the tomb on Easter 
morning, but near the probable site of Calvary, a 
fortnight after Easter. 

The making of a program for a World's Sunday- 
school convention in Jerusalem was a staggering 
proposition. The first day's sessions, consisting of a 
convention sermon in the morning, and representa- 
tive greetings from the world’s workers in the even- 
ing, had not been so difficult to arrange. But after 
that inspiring opening, what should be the subject- 
matter of the body of the program, and who the 
speakers? Problems pressing for attention at home 
had no place in Jerusalem's forum, where the East 
and the West met for inspiration and conference on 
the teaching of God's Word. Fora full year and a 
half the Central Committee had wrestled with the prob- 
lem, in consultation with the leading workers of North 
America and Great Britain and missionaries afield. 


A program was built, and the human materials 
chosen, before the Grosser Kurfiirst and the Augusta 
Victoria steamed from their ports. But it was well 
known that that program must be subject to inevi- 
table change, in view of the uncertainties of atten- 
dance. When, therefore, modest little paper slips 
were-distributed at the morning session of the first 
day, hastily printed at a Jerusalem press, showing 
the final program for the two concluding days, some 
who handled those bits of paper knew of the prayer 
and study that had gone into them. And it was only 
another evidence of God's loving hand, so plainly 
seen at every step of the pilgrimage, that the program 
was a well-rounded, masterfully presented series of 
studies of the Land, the Work, and the Commission. 

It was a program for a world’s audience, and the 
world’s audience was there. Twenty-six nations were 
represented by a total enrolment of 1,526 persons. 
In addition to the nations one would expect to see 
present were Australia, Switzerland, Newfoundland, 
India, Denmark, South Africa, Austria, Japan, Egypt, 
the West Indies, Bulgaria, Germany, Madeira, and 
Russia, 

Fifty - five different denominations or religious 
bodies joined in the worship of God, and the study 
of his Word and work, which that memorable pro- 
gram offered, Sectarian lines were forgotten. Side 
by side they sat ; heart to heart they worshiped and 
were taught,—Armenians, Copts, Maronites, Mos- 
lems, Brethren in Christ, Bible Christians, Church of 
England, Church of Ireland, Church of Scotland, 
Reformed Jews, Syrians, Roman Catholics, Greek 
Orthodox, Free Baptists, Free Methodists, Salvation- 
ists, Mennonites, Welsh Calvinistic Methodists : but 
the names of the branches of the family were not 
thought of, for the Jerusalem Convention had made 
one family of all the world. 

Our Lord's own land was stirred, for 377 residents 
of Jerusalem attended the convention, and 72 persons 
from other parts of Palestine. 

Great Britain, at first thinking to send fifty dele- 
gates on board the Kurfiirst, had co-operated to the 
extent of chartering a steamer of her own, carrying 
some 300 delegates to attend the convention, while 
150 more visited the Holy Land ; and, although the 
size of the English delegation was unexpectedly large, 
there was at no time any difficulty in providing com- 
fortable accommodations in Jerusalem“for the great 
host of visitors that slept within or without her walls. 
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But the making of a splendid program and the 
securing and caring for a large representation were 
only the scaffolding of the structure of the Jerusalem 
Sunday-school Convention. They were necessary, 
but the structure itself goes deeper and rises higher. 

The Jerusalem cruise and convention have deep- 
ened faith in God's hand and God's Word. His care 
for the pilgrimage can never be forgotten. It was as 
though he led by a pillar of cloud and of fire. 

The increased interest in the study of the Bible in 
North America can alone never be estimated. From 
every section of our great continent some one had gone 
out upon this cruise, and some at home were following 
his course with keener interest than they had ever be- 
fore had in Bible lands. One such wrote from the 
homeland to a brother on the cruise: ‘‘ Yesterday, 
after breakfast, I took Philip and Trumbull into the 
parlor, and we had a good look at the places where 
Aunt Aline and Uncle Charley were pretty sure to 
be on that day. The little men were much interested, 
but not more so than the big man. _I had Philip take 
some of the Tiberias and Capernaum views to Sun- 
day-school to show there.” It is no small thing to 
touch the circles of acquaintance of a thousand Bible 
students into a living interest in Bible scenes. 

And what of the thousand themselves? If the 
Bible was getting a new reality to the loving ones in 
the homeland, what of those who were treading those 
Bible lands with their own feet? Does it not count for 
something ‘‘ practical’’ to set on fire a thousand cen- 
ters of influence in the field of Bible teaching, with a 
new sense of the reality of God's Word ? Can any one 
measure the potency of the Jerusalem Sunday-school 
cruise as a bulwark of constructive Bible study in 
these days of destructive Bible criticism ? 

Christian missions have received an impetus such 
as no other ecumenical conference has ever given 
them. For a thousand Christian people of every de- 
nomination have seen Christian missionaries at work, 
have met and conversed with them, have seen their 
stations, their buildings, their schools, their homes, 
their fields, their converts, their difficulties, their en- 
couragements. Can ‘‘missions’’ ever be a dry or 
uninteresting word again to that thousand ? 

And the missionaries have been stirred and up- 
lifted. It is a new experience to a Christian mission- 
ary in a foreign field to have eight hundred or a thou- 
sand Anglo-Saxon Christian workers drop in on him 
of an afternoon, to let him talk over his work with 
them, to receive a substantial money offering from 
them as a passing token of their interest, and to hear 
their Godspeed as they leave, knowing that his work 
and his field are living things now in their lives. 

An impression has been made, and it will grow 
larger as the facts come out, upon the seculag world 
in America and England, The word ‘‘Sunday-school 
scholar’’ is all too common a subject of cheap jest in 
uninformed secular papers. The Jerusalem Sunday- 
school convention has shown the world that Sunday- 
school people are men and women who do things, and 
do them on a big scale. There are three American 
business men whose names are known throughout the 
world as leading the world in their respective lines of 
business, Each of the three is a Sunday-school man 
to the core, each is more deeply interested in his 
Sunday-school work than in his multi-million-dollar 
business, if he had to choose between the two, and 
one of those three is the man who made the Jerusa- 
lem Sunday-school convention a reality. Here is a 
fact for the world to ponder. 

This new kind of convention seventy-one days long 
has discovered workers and brought them to the front 
where they belonged. It has made friendships that 
will make the world better. It has brought distant 
sections of the United States and of Canada into close 
mutual understanding and interest and sympathy. 

It has stirred the old world to its depths. The 
Father alone knows what may be the end of its influ- 
ences there. As the president of the convention said 
to a friend after its close, there were gathered together 
all colors, tongues, nations, creeds, but they all 
heard, every man in his own tongue, the Holy Spirit. 
There were differences of beliefs, but all came to- 
gether with a wonderful sweetness. And at the cen- 
ter, though all did not recognize this, was Jesus 
Christ. May those of the East who had not before 
known him as he is, be drawn under his love and 
power by the influences of that assemblage in his 
name! And may those who were on that hill of 
Calvary with him preach in his name with renewed 
power unto all the nations, deginning from Jerusalem. 

The critics were right : the Jerusalem convention 
plan was visionary and largely a mater of sentiment. 
But sentiment is a lever that moves the world ; and 
Christ was in the vision. 
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“* Lead Us Not Into Temptation ” 

If there is any one fact in life of which all of us 
have definite knowledge, that fact is temptation. 
Day by day its problems confront us, day by day 
they must be settled. An Ontario teacher in whose 
Bible class one phase of this subject has been dis- 
cussed asks for help in solving a question which can 
be answered only suggestively. She writes : 

By your Notes on Open Letters would you kindly help me 
over the following difficulty? In our Bible class, last Sunday, 
the question was asked, ‘‘ What did Christ really mean by 
the clause in his prayer, ‘Lead us not into temptation’ ?” 
What principle in prayer did he wish to impress on his dis- 
ciples, and how should Christians of to-day interpret that 
clause of the prayer? In our previous discussion of the lesson 
we had reached the conclusion that, the higher the state of 
Christian perfection achieved, the greater were the number of 
temptations to which he (the Christian) was subjected, yet, 
of course, greater overcoming grace was also given to meet 
these temptations. Why, then, the prayer, ‘‘ Lead us no? into 
temptation "’ ? 

Temptation is ‘‘testing.’’ To endure a test, to 
pass through it a victor, indeed makes one stronger 
for the next test. But Jesus knows that we are weak, 
and he remembers our weakness as he teaches us to 
pray. The bank-teller who has a weakness for 
money might well pray that God would spare him the 
testing that would be sure to come to him if his su- 
periors were inclined to be careless, and kept no track 
of his work. The dull student in college might well 
pray that in the examination hall God would spare 
him from sitting next to a bright student who would 
spread out his answers in plain sight. God is indeed 
ready enough to help in time of temptation, but the 
Saviour knows that man does not always lay hold of 
that fact. Hence a test may have its dangers, from 
which man, in his weakness, may rightly pray to be 
delivered. Does any one think that Jesus ought to 
have taught his disciples to pray for the privilege of 
being tempted? Did he say to the three in Geth- 
semane, ‘‘ Watch and pray that ye may enter into 
temptation whensoever ye can ; the spirit indeed is 
willing, and the flesh is strong?’’ A man ought to 
meet any tests in God's promised strength, and he 
will indeed gain in strength by so doing ; but the sin- 
less Son of God, himself severely tested, clearly 
taught his followers to pray that they might not be 
led into’ temptation. To seek by prayer freedom 
from what might give special opportunity to our weak- 
nesses is a duty now, as in the days of the Apostles. 


Xx 
How Shall Church Expenses be Met? 


Whenever any custom in Christian work has had 
a measure of popular approval in the church at large, 
the principles involved may easily be lost to view. 
A comment in The Sunday School Times of April 23, 
on the question of raising money for church expenses 
by entertainments, picnics, and the like, stated a 
principle which seemed to the Editor an important 
one: ‘‘Any plan that offers a substitute for genuine 
giving sets a lower standard for God's people than a 
plan which leads to giving without any thought of 
return to the giver."’ And now a New York reader 
puts a case that might at first seem to justify another 
view : 

In your Notes on Open Letters the subject of church enter- 
tainments has been discussed, but there is one aspect of the 
matter that I have not yet seen presented. Take the case 
where the Christian church in a community is a mere handful, 
and is not wealthy. They themselves give according to their 
ability, but are not able to meet church expenses. Shall they 
appeal to the mission board of their denomination, and so 
come to be a burden upon others, or shall they, by their own 
work in getting up a social, providing an entertainment, doing 
quilting work, etc., earn money from those who are not in- 
terested enough in religion to give for its sake, but will pay for 
work of other kinds? May not the church, as Paul did with 
his tent-making, legitimately do other kinds of work than re- 
ligious work, in order to support the religious work? Of 
course, in every such instance they should give an honest 
equivalent in entertainment or work, etc., for the price 


charged, and not depend upon benevolence to the church to 
atone for poor work. 


Giving is a Christian duty. Teaching others to 
give is a duty of the Christian teacher. It is not 
enough that a church should find money in some way 
or other for its expenses. How the money is secured 
is of importance to a church and its neighborhood 
to-day and always. To get money for church ex- 
penses by any other means than free gifts is always 
to use a mere device suited to the supposed low 
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standards of those who are thought to be unwill- 
ing to give. A church ought to see to it that the 
man whose money it seeks is not turned aside from 
the privilege of real giving by concessions to his sel- 
fish or ignorant disinclination to give. He is little 
better spiritually for the buying of a quilt, even if he 
wants it And if he doesn’t want it, then he is irri- 
tated by the obvious purpose of the device. Who 
has not heard at a church fair the complaint, ‘* Well, 
I suppose I’ve got to buy something’’? All the hard 
work of devoted women, all their skill in exquisite 
fancy-work, all the elaborate preparations for the 
event, are not by any means appreciated by the man 
or woman who has been over-persuaded to buy a ticket 
to the fair, and who buys other things reluctantly when 
there. The church has a duty toward the individual 
in teaching him to give. When the members of a 
struggling church have given to their full ability, and 
have done their utmost to secure gifts from every 
neighborhood source, and have finally received from 
the Mission Board whatever that Board can allow, 
and still find their church expenses not met, then 
wouldn't it be a fair question as to whether the ex- 
penses oughtn’t to be cut down, or the church closed 
up? Giving to the church a portion of what one 
earns in his daily work, as Paul surely did, is good in 
every way. To ask some one else to buy the product 
of that work on the plea of helping the church does 
not help the buyer as much as the church ought to 
help him in teaching him to give. A church may 
get money by selling peanuts, or candy, or iron- 
holders, or bed-quilts, but it is, by that act, throwing 
away one of its finest opportunities. A church had 
better have high standards than a high steeple, and 
the upholding of high standards is a more important 
matter to any church than the devising of ways to get 
money. There are church buildings still standing in 
America that were paid for with money secured by 
lotteries. That plan is in disfavor to-day. The 
church fair or social or entertainment, as a money- 
getter, is passing even now, as the better way begins 
to appear more clearly to the devoted supporters of 
church work. 
Pat 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


BUFFALO, N. ¥Y.—Where can we get something new for 
opening and closing exercises for the Sunday-school? A 
pleasing variety in these would be very welcome.—J. J. McW. 

Send ten cents to the World Sunday-school Supply Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. They have a book of opening 
exercises which I think you will like. 











CHICKASHA, I. T.—Can you refer me to a leaflet, small 
pamphlet, etc., on the duty of church-members es 
church regularly? I want something brief, so that 1 can mai 
to each of my members.—L. A. R. 

My pastor, the Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, has just issued 
a leaflet entitled ‘‘ Just Enlisted.’’ It is a capital thing for 
the purpose you have in mind. It is issued in leaflet 
form, at 35 cents per hundred copies. Address Mr. Allen 
at 1736 Washington Street, Toledo, Ohio, enclosing stamp 
for sample copy. 





CHATTANOOGA.—Who makes your home-study slips? How 
are they printed? Where can they be had ?—L. M. T, 

Those used in the Washington Street Sunday-school of 
Toledo, Ohio, are prepared by one of our superintendents, 
and are printed on the third page of our church calendar. 
They are not sold. Home-study questions are prepared 
and sold by the denominational houses and Sunday-school 
supply houses. Write to your own denominational house, 
or to the World Sunday-school Supply Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—What should the opening and closing 
exercises aim to do in the Sunday-school? What is their 
function ?—W. L. G. 

The elements entering into a Sunday-school session are 
three : Devotion, instruction, and detail. The details 
consist in gathering the necessary information, including 
the offering, making the reports, distributing papers, books, 
etc.,—indeed, everything that is not instruction or devo- 
tion. The instruction, of course, is the teaching of the 
lesson, and the review, if any. The prime purpose of every 
Sunday-school session is to teach a portion of God’s Word. 
With this in view, the opening and closing exercises should 
bear as far as possible upon the teaching of the day. The 
singing should be full of praise and inspiration, and yet, if 

ssible, bearing upon the theme taught in the classes. 
fn a word, I should say, represent the truth to be taught 
as a nail to be fastened in a sure place. The opening ex- 
ercises should start that nail, and the teacher should drive 
it, and the closing exercises clinch it. Songs, prayers, 
Scripture readings, and everything else, should be like so 
many blows upon the head of that same nail, if possible. 
In other words, make the whole Sunday-school session a 
unit with a definite plan. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





Observance of 
Patriotic Days 


In our primary department, on the Sunday nearest Lin- 
coln and Waskington’s birthdays, Memorial Day, Flag 
Day, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving, a few minutes of 
the opening exercises are devoted to a patriotic service. 
Two children—chosen, if possible, from the birthday schol- 
ars of the day—stand before the class holding a large 
national flag, while small flags are distributed to all the 
scholars. ‘These small flags are the property of the pri- 
mary department, and are kept specially for these patriotic 
exercises, ’ 

The children wave their flags as they sing the stirring 
chorus, ‘* Three cheers for the flag we love’’ (from ‘*‘ Dew 
Drops,’’ by J.-I. Hood, Philadelphia). The verses are 
sung by one of the teachers, and children join in the re- 
frain. A few moments are then spent in drawing from the 
children, or, if necessary, telling them, why we are observ- 
ing this day. Pictures of our nation’s patriots are shown 
(the large size Perry pictures being used), and the children 
are given some lesson which the lives of these noble men 
teach us; or, a few questions are asked concerning the 
history of our flag, and the children are taught the mean- 
ing of its colors. , 

A salute to the flag then follows. For the younger chil- 
dren a simple one, easily understood, is used. Raising 
the flag, they repeat, ‘‘I give my hand and my heart to my 
country’s flag. One country, one flag, and one God.”’ 
For older scholars the salute may include a reference to 
the colors on the flag, as in the following: ‘‘ Flag of our 
country, whose stars and stripes stand for bravery, purity, 
truth, and union, we salute thee. We do pledge our 
lives, our hearts, and our sacred honor, to love and pro- 
tect thee.’? Again the flags are waved, while all sing 
** America.’’ 

A longer and more elaborate program might be pre- 
pared for any special patriotic day, but this simple exer- 
cise, while taking but a few minutes of the time from the 
regular program for the day, will do much toward helping 
to instill the principles of patriotism in our scholars,— 
Grace M. Longfellow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


7 
Recognition of a Teacher’s Long Service 


It seems strange that a teacher’s long service should not 
result in giving his class a reputation for progressive teach- 
ing and methods, but every Sunday-school worker knows 
only too well that this long service often tends to make 
such a teacher’s work almost intolerable to his pupils. It 
is therefore refreshing to know of the appreciation in which 
William D, Porter, of the National Temperance Society, is 
held by the Summit, New Jersey, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, after completing almost half a century of labor in 
the primary work. On March 6, Mr. Porter completed 
forty-three years’ work in the primary cause, and, on the 
occasion of his address before the mothers’ meeting of the 
church shortly after, an expression of regard was accorded 
him by the people. A rising vote of thanks was given, and 
then followed a reception with a feast, in which mothers 
and children took part. Mr. Porter writes: ‘*On March 1, 
1861, in response to a warm invitation from the lady man- 
agers of the orphan asylum in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
where I was then living, I commenced to teach the little 
children in that institution upon the Sabbath, and con- 
tinued that work during the next four and a half years, 
until we removed to Yonkers, New York, where I was in- 
vited to conduct the primary class in the Sunday-school of 
the Presbyterian Church, which I did until we removed to 
Orange, New Jersey, with the same experience there in the 
Orange Valley Congregational Church for eighteen years, 
and for the last twenty years in Summit, New Jersey, 
where, though a member of the Presbyterian Church, I 
have taught, on invitation, the primary class in the Meth- 
odist Church. And in each one of the four churches the 
place has always sought me, not I it; and, if I can believe 
the uniform testimony of pastors, parents, superintendents, 
and children, I have been able, through Divine help, to 
accomplish some good in this specific line of work. 

‘*As you inquire concerning my methods of work, can 
surely answer that I love the work itself, I love Him who 
has given me the work, and I love the dear little ones for 
whom I work. I have visited the homes of all my chil- 
dren, know something of their environments, know the 
mothers, and sometimes hold mothers’ meetings, which 
have always seemed very profitable in results. Every les- 
son I study for hours, selecting the two or three vital 
points which seem to be the heart of the entire selection of 
verses, and then use every means in my power to make 
these points so plain and simple that even a little child can 
comprehend and remember them. I never use an illus- 
tration unless it will plainly aid in impressing the particular 
truth which I am emphasizing, and I endeavor to com- 
mence my lesson preparation as soon as possible after the 
Sabbath,—by Tuesday at the latest,—and to study it all 





through the week, and then have the entire plan carefully 
rearranged on Sabbath morning. 

‘*T always leave my blackboard illustrations each week 
upon the board until the following Sunday, and then in the re- 
view can tell how much has been remembered, and have been 
surprised sometimes in the quarterly review to find how well 
the back lessons have been borne in mind, Perhaps I have 
been especially helpful in birthday letters, for I write and 
mail a letter annually to every child in my class, which is 
received through the mail on the birthday morning, also 
to the mothers whose children are on the Cradle Roll when 
their birthdays return. And no two letters are ever alike, 
since no two children are alike ; and as each child, even the 
very youngest, has grown in development somewhat since 
the last birthday, so each year my letter must have some 
advance in thought. And if I have any ability either in 
thinking, speaking, or writing, much of it has come from 
my training in Williams College, and, above all, the influ- 
ence of the beloved Mark Hopkins, my revered and beloved 
teacher, 

‘* But any good I have done in the line of primary Sunday- 
school work has been wholly through the aid of God the 
Holy Spirit, and to him alone be all the praise; for as I 
watch the faces of my children, and know the faith they 
have in me and my teaching, therefore my one aim and 
prayer is to have them so know the Lord Jesus as their lov- 
ing Saviour and friend that they may forget me in loving 
and serving him. 

‘* Henry Clay Trumbull and myself were both born in 
Hartford, Connecticut, sat under Dr. Horace Bushnell in 
the North Church, and were bound in warmest ties of 
friendship for long, long years. 

‘* Although a resident of New Jersey, I have been for 
thirty-one years a member and officer of our New York 
City Primary Sunday-school Union,’’ 


7 
A Class of Little Historians 


The rarest opportunity that ever comes to a Sunday- 
school teacher is that of being put in charge of a class just 
graduated from the primary room into the main school. 
They are proud of their promotion, of the Bible placed in 
their hands, and of their ability to read for themselves ; 
and they feel so grown up that they would not misbehave 
for the world. The teacher has only to consider the best 
means of maintaining these conditions, and of opening up 
to them the hitherto sealed book. 

Undoubtedly the methods of teaching in the large school 
are too hard for these fledglings, yet they have wearied of 
primary plans because they have outgrown them, and are 
both longing for change and expecting it. 

So the safe guide for the new teacher is something new, 
but not above their level. She should know the methods 
to which they are accustomed, and the supplemental work 
that has been taught, so ‘as to keep the children from for- 
getting what they have memorized, and carry on the work 
logically and coherently. This is imperative. 

For the ‘‘ something new ”’ suppose she tries the written 
lesson after this fashion : 

Before the beginning of a new series of lessons,—as we 
have in July,—let her talk with the pupils of how the early 
history of the world was written largely from legend as 
told from father to son, and show how much depended 
upon the correct telling and the sure memory. In a like 
manner she wants each of them to ‘ play historian,’’ and 
see how fully and correctly they can write the story of the 
divided kingdoms. 

A blank book or tablet should be given each child, and 
in these is to be written, between Sundays, from memory, 
what is learned during the session. The books are to be 
private property, not even inspected by the teacher unless 
voluntarily offered, for some are exceedingly sensitive 
about their writing and spelling, and will not attempt the 
work if it is to be, like a school exercise, subject to cor- 
rection and grading. 

But each Sunday, before the new lesson is taken up, the 
pupils should read aloud what they have written during the 
week. If the class is large, perhaps all need not be called 
for each time, as the repetition might prove wearisome and 
take too much time. ‘This will lead up beautifully to the 
new story, and the teacher can see and adroitly correct any 
mistaken ideas formed from her previous teaching. 1 
would allow notes to be taken in class, as these require 
close attention, and will be in the child’s own words, after 
all, 
** Dare we ask anybody questions or look things up at 
home ?’’ will be the immediate cry. 

‘*That is for you to decide,’’ I would say, ‘‘If you 
want todo it that way, allright; but if itis to be a memory 
book, of course looking things up would spoil it. Cer- 
tainly you may find out the spelling of the proper names.’’ 

This work will necessitate much study of the geography 
of the land, so the teacher will make the lessons easier to 
teach, more real, and more easily remembered, if a good- 
sized map of Canaan can be constantly before their eyes. 








Children of this age, recently pro- 
moted to the ‘‘ big room’’ in Sun- 
day-school and to a higher grade 
in day school, are proud of their 
newly acquired knowledge in geography, writing, spelling, 
and reading. They will take far more pains and be more 
ready to show their work than would those a few years 
older, Through these incentives she can lead them to the 
better incentives,—an interest in the story and a love for 
the Book. 

Knowing the class, each teacher following this plan 
must decide as to what publicity to give the histories. The 
pupils may be glad to show them to the superintendent, 
and he would do well to tell the school of the work of this 
particular class, Certainly the parents should be let into 
the secret, for their sakes as well as the children’s. 

Very often we come across a pupil who will cbstinately 
refuse to do such work as this. To coax or command will 
serve only to make him—usually it is a boy—the more 
stubborn, and either will have a bad effect upon the class. 
I would express great surprise and pay no more attention 
to him. Later, in a private talk, he will try to find excuses 
for himself, and the teacher can tactfully meet his objec- 
tions, If he stedfastly refuses to take part he will feel 
small enough as Sunday after Sunday the work goes on 
without him, Stubbornness ignored is half conquered, 
and as long as the teacher has not said ‘‘ must’’ she is not 
compromised by so doing. The writing is to be looked 
upen as a pleasure, and only as such will it accomplish its 
purpose, 

Urge that the books be written to keep, not to be tom 
up like any worthless thing when the tale is told. This 
will dignify the effort, and, as the years go by, the crude 
**history ’’ will become a treasure. 

If each grown person possessed a history of the Israel- 
ites and the life of Christ that he or she had painstakingly 
penned in childhood there would be plenty of proof, as 
well as a firm conviction in each heart, that Sunday-school 
training is not in vain, —Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 


“ 
Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


The International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, will conduct the Question Box for primary and junior 
teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month issue on this 
page. Questions on any problem of elementary Sunday-school 
work may be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








PORTAGE, WIs.—How many years of Sunday-school life 
should the junior grades cover ?—N. L. C. 

Four. Usually from nine to twelve, though these ages 
are only approximate, and ‘might differ with boys and girls. 





AuGusTA, GA.—How long should the lesson be with the 
primary children ?—Mrs. F. G. K. 

Not more than fifteen minutes,’ though, if the school is 
divided into classes, longer time than this may be neces- 
sary when the teachers have a part in the lesson with their 
classes, 





MONTPELIER, VT.—In taking the course of study suggested 
by the International Primary Deparment, must we take the 
sections in the order as numbered ?—L. E. B 

No, any section which fits your immediate need. Those 
who have procured a diploma for any state, provincial, or 
denominational course, will be credited for Section I by 
making the fact known to me. 





MANSFIELD, O.—In promoting the children from the junior 
department at about twelve years, would you plan to secure 
as teachers for the classes men or women ?—E. C. L. 

Plan to have the teachers of the same sex as the pupils. 
We should have better results in our school work if we had 
young men teaching the boys, and the girls at that age 
would do better with a middle-aged motherly woman, 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—Would you advise the use of the 
sand-board with the beginners’ department ?—N. M. D. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO.—Do you considet the sand-table 
necessary in the teaching of the beginners? I have one, but 
do not know how best to use it. Should I use sea sand, or 
molder's ?—E. M. R. 

No, I do not think it is necessary. There might be 
some occasion when you could helpfully use it as a setting 
for a story lesson, but, unless the school already has one, 
do not go to the expense of getting one, as the times when 
you could use it are few. Try The Sunday School Times 
pictures. There is too great danger that the sand-board 
would be merely grotesque, while the pictures may be 
helpful and beautiful at the same time. The molder’s 
sand is considered best. It can be procured from any 
iron foundry where metal is run into molds, Sift it, and it 
is ready for use. It should be kept damp all the time, and 
should be just moist enough to stay in a ball when a hand- 
ful is pressed together. 
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Jerusalem’ 





FTER that inspiring outburst of song in 
‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name,”’ 
the responses from various parts of the 
= --.{ world on that memorable Sunday even- 
= ing continued, Burges of India de- 














—~™, 4 scribed the famous century-old banyan 

7 | tree of Calcutta. Under this two or 
three world’s conventions could easily 

be held. ‘The tree is cared for by the government as 


one of the wonders of the empire, and the speaker 
likened to it the other banyan tree of that land, started 
a hundred years ago by the first Sunday-school on 
record, in India, established by Carey, Marshman, 
and Ward, and now under the name of the India 
Sunday-school Union spreading out branches and new 
roots for the salvation of the country. 

A word for Constantinople as the scene of some 
future World's Sunday-schcol Convention was spoken 
by the Rev. Dr. Marcellus Bowen, of the Bible House 
at Constantinople. 

The Rev. Chauncey Murch, of Luxor, testified that 
in Egypt, where some fourteen thousand children are 
being educated, the interest in the Sunday-school is 
so great that the Christian workers make their schools 
Sunday-schools every day of the week. 

Bulgaria's representative, the Rev. J. F. Clark of 
Samokov, showed a map indicating the forty places 
containing missions of the American Board, repre- 
senting fifty-six Sunday-schools and twenty-seven hun- 
dred or more scholars, He reported that in Macedonia 
last year the number of Sunday-schools had doubled. 

Trinidad, through the Rev. Dr. W. Scott Whittier, 
turned our hearts and our prayers towards the tens 
of thousands of dusky hands reaching out for help 
from that isle of the sea. 

Japan's special conditions were represented as mak- 
ing it a paradise for Sunday-school workers, by Miss 
Frances Phelps of Sendal. In Korea, said Dr. John 
Bancroft Devins, returning from the World Tour, 
they call Sunday-school the Bible Hour, for every 
member of the church stays. 

And so from other nations, not excepting America, 
England, Canada, Mexico, and Persia, and from col- 
ored work and Indian work in the United States, 
came messages of hope and good report. 


Perhaps there was no more striking an incident in 
the convention than occurred when the Samaritan 
High-Priesi, Jacob, son of Aaron, spoke to a Chris- 
tian audience that Sunday evening. He had come 
from his home in Nabloos, the site of ancient Shec- 
hem, near ‘‘a city of Samaria, called Sychar,"’ at 
the foot of Mount Gerizim. Leaving that mountain 
where his fathers worshiped, and where every year 
he and the little remnant of his people, less than two 
hundred, observe the killing of the passover lamb, he 
came by invitation to attend the Jerusalem Conven- 
tion. At the close of his address, spoken in his own 
language, a fine-looking man seated near him arose. 

‘«] have the honor,"’ he said, ‘‘as a Christian Jew, 
to hold out the hand of fellowship to the Samaritan 
High-Priest, and I gladly translate his words.’’ 

Then we understood what our chairman, Mr. Bel- 
sey, had meant when he spoke of the bettered rela- 
tions between the Jews and the Samaritans. When 
Jesus talked with the woman of Samaria at the well 
under the shadow of Gerizim, ‘‘ Jews had no dealings 
with Samaritans.'’ With the High-Priest were the 
priest Isaac, son of Amram, and lay deputies Shelahy, 
son of Jacob, and Shafeek, son of the High-Priest 
himself. This was the message of the High-Priest : 

‘*From Gerizim, the mountain of divine blessing, 
the eminence whose mighty shoulder overshadows 
and has given its name to the ancient city of Shechem, 
where we dwell, we come in order to extend a wel- 
come to the delegates who have gathered from many 
and distant lands in order to hold this Sunday-school 
Convention. 

‘*As representatives of one of the most ancient, 
though indeed at present the smallest, of the four 
monotheistic forms of religion, we, priests and lay- 
men of the Samaritans, bid you a hearty welcome to 
the Land of Promise. 

‘In this representative assembly we recognize a 





For assistance in reporting several of the sessions of the convention 
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fulfilment of the divine precept ‘Rejoice, O ye 
nations, with his people’ (Deut. 32: 43), and we 
seize this opportunity, in order to record our knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the fact that the Founder of 
Christianity and all sincere disciples of his have 
always evinced a deep sympathy with our people, a 
reverence for our sacred books, and an interest in our 
history. May the God of Israel bless you in your 
coming in and in your going out, from this time forth 
and forever. Amen."’ 


* * * * * 


Faydi Effendi, mayor of Bethlehem, was one of the 
distinguished guests in the convention tent Monday 
morning, April 18. The few but important matters of 
business facing the convention were promptly attended 
to, immediately after the devotional and musical half- 
hour conducted by the English director of music, Mr. 
E. C, Carter. A nominating committee was chosen 
by the convention. The full list of officers unani- 
mously elected by the convention is given at the close 
of this report. Before any formal nominations were 
made by the committee, however, Mr. F. F. Belsey, 
representing Great Britain, rose and presented the 
name of Mr. E. K. Warren, the retiring Chairman of 
the World's Executive Committee, as President of the 
Jerusalem Convention. His immediate election by 
acclamation was only a slight indication of how 
the delegates have come to love and honor this man. 
The full story of the God-led achievement which he 
and his fellow committe¢men, Messrs, Hartshorn and 
McCrillis, have wrought against almost insuperable 
obstacles, can never be written. 

Four remarkable ‘‘ Studies of the Land’’ made up 
the program of the forenoon. 

The single thought left with his hearers by the new 
president that morning was a fitting one. The com- 
mission of Jesus Christ had, in his earthly lifetime, 
been laid upon his disciples to carry his message unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In the nineteen 
centuries that have passed, the message has, in a 
measure, been so preached. Now, for the first time 
sincé that commission was given, the uttermost parts 
of ‘the earth have come sc Hivceslion, to meet in the 
fellowship of his Name, to confer with each other 
about his work, and to receive a new commission for 
the further fulfilment of his purposes. 

Dr. Monro Gibson of London, claimed by both 
America and England, was at his best on ‘‘ The Geo- 
graphical and Historical Basis of Divine Revelation.’’ 
His word on Egypt's place in Bible history sharpened 
interest in the coming visit to that land. Turning to 
Palestine, the speaker found his revelation in its 
mountains, rivers, fields, and plains, more than in 
its actual ruins. To any discontented travelers in the 
Holy Land Dr. Gibson pithily said he should like to 
preach from the text ‘‘ What went ye out for to see ?”’ 
And he made his theme and his hearers glow with 
the profound meaning of all that that land stands for, 
in its place in divine revelation. 


wo 


The fascinations of research in the Holy, City were 
unfolded in a scholarly address on ‘‘ Jerusalem in Old 
Testament Times,’’ by Professor L. B. Paton, of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, who is in Jerusalem as 
director, in 1903-04, of the American School of 
Oriental Study and Research in Palestine. Using a 
large wall map of Jerusalem, while his hearers held in 
their hands a small diagram of the city prepared for 
the convention, Professor Paton showed how the in- 
vestigator starts from the points to which little or no 
doubt attaches, and, from those as bases works out into 
a study of the points of doubtful location. He dealt 
with the springs, hills, and valleys, pinning verses of 
Scripture to each, then proceeded to the ever-interest- 
ing walls and gates of the city. The speaker expressed 
his unhesitating belief in the Mosk of Omar as being 
the site of the temples of Solomon and Herod. 

Dr. Ghosn-el-Howie of Mount Lebanon, who with 
his gifted wife is such a valued member of The Sun- 
day School Times family, appeared in native dress 
before the convention. He described some of the 
characteristic observances of his people, such as the 
thorough salting of a new-born baby, without which 
the child might later be met with the taunt, ‘‘ he was 
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not well salted." With Dr. Howie was his daughter 
Ruby, a bright-faced girl of fourteen or so, who had 
been baptized the day before in the convention tent. 
In closing he offered for discussion the significant 
question : ‘‘ Ought the movement toward Westernism 
in Syria and Palestine to be arrested, in order to con- 
serve for Bible students the light-giving customs of 
the Holy Land ?’’ 

Those who may have considered themselves famil- 
iar with the biblical customs of the East were amazed 
at the wealth of the subject as treated by Dr. George 
W. Mackie of Beyroot, on ‘Customs of Syria as 
Illustrating the Bible.’’ He told where the peculiarly 
dextrous art of winnowing the chaff from the wheat 
can be seen in Lebanon,—separating by the friction 
of a pestle, rather than by a blow, the kernel from 
the chaff, without injury to the former. He described 
the rolling of the enormous burden, so familiar in the 
East, upon the shoulders of a man by two of his 
friends, while the burden-bearer kneels to receive it, 
they helping him to his feet and steadying him at the 
start. This custom gives added meaning to the lov- 
ing command, ‘roll thy burden upon the Lord.’’ 

Sin having its heel on the neck of the victim was 
illustrated by the shepherd’s manner of punishing a 
refractory sheep, by throwing it to the ground and 
placing on its neck the heel of his sandal, from which 
project nails. 

When the prophet asked, ‘‘ Who hath believed our 
report ? and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?"’ 
he referred to the figure of Jehovah baring his arm in 
preparation for the vigorous accomplishing of his pur- 
poses, just as the Oriental woman throws back for her 
work her large flowing sleeves, and fastens them back 
of her neck. The prophet complains that though Je- 
hovah’s preparations are so evident, yet no one is 
interested enough to notice the revealed arm. 

The giving of a cup of co/d water, not merely water, 
was the significant service commended by our Lord. 
It meant taking the trouble to go to the place where 
water had to be carefully cooled, by evaporation, in 
one of the porous jars that are used for that purpose. 
And so the multitude of illustrations marshalled by 
Dr. Mackie gave familiar passages a new richness. 
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When the morning’s nominations were made and 
ratified by the convention, it was a matter of rejoicing 
to many present to join in electing as the new chair- 
man of the World's Sunday-school Executive Com- 
mittee one who has so faithfully and generously served 
the International Convention as its treasurer, Dr. 
George W. Bailey of Philadelphia. In perpetuating 
the work and usefulness of The Sunday School Times 
some years ago as a corporation, —The Sunday School 
Times Company,—Dr. Bailey was one of its valued 
friends first invited by the late Dr. Trumbull to serve 
on its board of directors. His uninterrupted continu- 
ance on that board binds him closely to the readers of 
The Sunday School Times, who will welcome this new 
honor and responsibility that have come to him, 

‘* We serve the same Chnist,’’ was the cordial an- 
swer of the authorities of the Armenian Church on the 
Mount of Olives, when their permission was asked to 
hold a devotional meeting Monday afternoon on that 
hill of sacred memories. Dr. John Bancroft Devins 
of New York presided, and the prayer-hymn, ‘*‘ My 
Jesus, as thou wilt,’’ was raised in loving submission 
to One who had prayed in the Garden on that slope, 
‘not my will, but thine.’’ Silver-haired Dr. Rich- 
ard Glover, of London, spoke of Christ's tears. ‘‘A 
tearless life is a loveless life."’ ‘If we have any sor- 
row, let us betake ourselves to the tears of Jesus Christ.’’ 


“ 


One of the many important ‘* by-products ’’ of the 
Jerusalem Convention was the formation of the Pales- 
tine Sunday-school Association. In answer to the 
inquiry of a Palestine Sunday-school worker cuncern- 
ing the possibilities of organized work, a meeting was 
called for Tuesday afternoon m the so-called Iron 
Chapel The difficulties in the way of organizing the 
Sunday-school work of Palestine were considered, and 
it was noticeable that they were remarkably similar to 
the difficulties of getting an American county or town- 
Ship organization into being. Finally it was thought 
wise at least to elect a.treasurer to receive the money 
which friends of the work were eager to invest in this 
new enterprise. The full-fledged association was soon 
in being, with the following board of officers : Presi- 
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dent, the Rev. J. C. Brown, D.D., Jerusalem ; Vice- 
President, the Rev. H. Sykes, Jerusalem ; First Secre- 
tary, the Rev. A. E. Thompson, Jerusalem ; Second 
Secretary, Mr. Khaleel Sakakane, Jerusalem ; Treas- 
urer, the Rev. A. E. Kelsey, Ramallah, Jerusalem. 

‘The Organized Sunday-school Work of the 
World "’ was the theme of Monday evening's session. 
It was a picked group who spoke their messages that 
night. The Rev. Frank Johnson, Editor of the Sun- 
day School Chronicle of London, gave an optimistic 
statement of the facts of the century, just completed, 
of organized work in Great Britain, and announced 
that secretaries of the London Sunday-school Union 
are about to cross the Atlantic to study American 
Sunday-school methods. America’s and Mexico's 
friend, Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, told the familiar story 
of the achievements and conditions in our own land. 
The Rev. Richard Burges of India had an opportunity 
to tell more of that growing: banyan tree of his em- 
pire, the India Sunday-school Union, which had been 
introduced in his three-minute talk on Sunday. Its 
field is tremendous,—‘‘from the Indian Ocean to 
Shan States in Burma, and from the snow-capped 
Himalayas to the burning equator.’’ The year 1902 
showed a gain of over fifty thousand over the previous 
year in India’s total Sunday-school membership of 
almost 350,000. The General Secretary's call for 
clerical assistance was abundantly justified. 

a 

The work in Turkey was pictured by the Rev. J. P. 
McNaughton of Smyrna, who showed that in all the 
Christian mission schools in Turkey they have not 
only a Sunday-school but a daily Bible school as well. 
The International Lessons are used as supplementary 
to the daily study. Mr. McNaughton rightly empha- 
sized the part which American missionaries have had 
in translating the Bible into dialects that are familiar 
to children in every part of the Turkish empire, and he 
saw in the Jerusalem convention an important agency 
for breaking down barriers between religious bodies. 

North America knows Marion Lawrance, and will 
not be surprised that the evening's view of the world’s 
Sunday-school work should be crowned by his ad- 
dress on ‘‘Childhood the Hope of the World."’ He 
proved in an eloquence that comes from a_ heart- 
knowledge of his subject that the child which Jesus 
set in the midst has remained in the midst, and will 
there remain so long as the world stands. He pointed 
to the Sunday-school as the strategic strength of the 
Christian church, furnishing eighty-three out of every 
one hundred additions to church membership. And 
his hearers were ready to go with him when he pleaded 
for the best for the children, —the best in, puildings, 
equipment, and teaching, the best of our sympathy 
and love, 

Speakers from Jerusalem, Egypt, Chicago, and 
London, took part in Tuesday morning's service, on 
‘¢ Fulfilling the Great Commission.'" The Rev. J. 
Carnegie Brown, of the Church of England Mission 
in Jerusalem, made a plea for the Jews, reminding 
his hearers that when God became flesh, it was the 
Hebrew people that he chose for his incarnation. 
The Rev. J. E. Hanauer of Jerusalem called attention 
to the interesting historical fact that on the spot 
where the convention tent stood a German camp of 
Crusaders was pitched eight centuries ago, and their 
Christian hymns went up from that ground. Under 
the leadership of the Rev. Chauncey Murch of Luxor, 
Egypt, missionaries present testified out of their own 
experience to the fulfilling of the promise ‘* Lo, I am 
with you alway.’ Mr. W. B. Jacobs of Illinois and the 
Rev. Charles Brown of London led the discussion of 
‘* The Sunday-school’s Place in the Kingdom."’ The 
claims of the study and teaching of temperance in the 
Sunday-school were presented by Mrs. W. F. Crafts 
of Washington, D. C. 
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The crescent moon and the stars were shining over- 
head as Mrs. Trumbull and I left our camp for the 
last evening walk to the convention. It was to, be a 
consecration meeting, as well it might, before all faces 
were turned homeward again. Past the Damascus 
Gate and the great walls looming high in the black- 
ness of the night, past the place of a skull facing 
those walls, we followed the familiar way to the tent. 

Bishop Brooks's beautiful hymn was sung first that 
evening, ‘‘O little town of Bethlehem.'’ The reso- 
lutions that were subsequently adopted by the con- 
vention were read by the chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, Dr. Alexander Henry of Philadelphia. 

They embody a noble expression of some of the 
best thoughts and experiences of the cruise and the 
convention, and they are worthy of careful reading in 
Sunday-schools throughout the world. The resolu- 
tions are given in full at the close of this article. 


_his interpreter. 
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Few who had attended the three days’ meetings 
realized that this World's Convention, held in Jeru- 
salem by the permission and courtesy of the Ottoman 
government, had proceeded, session by session, un- 
der the censorship of His Majesty the Sultan. Yet 
such was the case, and one of the pleasantest mo- 
ments of the convention occurred when President 
Warren introduced to the audience His Excellency 
Ismael Bey, Press Censor for Palestine, whose pres- 
ence and hearty interest in all the sessions had been 
known to the convention leaders. His Excellency 
spoke in warm commendation of the proceedings, 
and brought to the convention the greetings of the 
Governor of Jerusalem, His Excellency Asman Kasen 
Bey. His closing words, all spoken in good English, 
were : ‘‘ May the presence of Almighty God be with 
you as you go !"’ 

a 

Another interesting guest on the platform that 
evening was a distinguished soldier of Abyssinia, 
Dedjaj Masche Meihechua Warkie, General of His 
Majesty King Menelik. He was in Jerusalem with 
some of his staff upon matters of importance to his 
sovereign, and upon invitation attended the closing 
session of the convention. His dark-skinned, gray- 
bearded face had a kindly expression, milder and 
more benignant than one would associate with an 
Abyssinian warrior. A colored pastor from Kentucky, 
Dr. C. H. Parrish, repeated in rich tones the transla- 
tion of the words which the General spoke. ‘‘ The 
General of Menelik likes very much to be here,”’ said 
‘*He can see that this matter is 
proceeding in the interest of the entire people. We 
are born into the world to study, and especially to 
learn very much about the Bible and ancient things. 
He is very glad to be here ; it shall not “6nly- benefit 
him, but also His Majesty the King."’ And then he 
Abyssinian warriors interpreter closed with this re- 
markable declaration : ‘‘ He holds that Christianity is 
to be the light of the world and is to endure forever 
and ever.’’ One could not but think of that ‘‘man 
of Ethiopia, of great authority, who had come to Jeru- 
salem to worship."’ 

The keynote of the words of consecration that even- 
ing was struck by beloved Dr. W. L. Watkinson, of 
London, in his ringing message on ‘‘ the Permanence 
of the Kingdom.”’ A tangible act of consecration in 
which all could join was the offering of over one hun- 
dred dollars made for the newly born Palestine Sun- 
day-school Association, and received in caps, hats, 
fezes, and bonnets, upon the President's suggestion, 
passed throughout the audience. A gold Napoleon 
found its way into that collection from the hand of 
the General of Abyssinia. An American lady spoke 
truly when she rose and told of the little hands that 
had been stretched out to us for ‘‘ bakhsheesh"’ at 
every step in our travels in that land, and reminded 
us that in this offering we were putting gifts into those 
outstretched hands in the very best way. 

a 

There followed an hour of consecration, —earnest 
words from earnest men and women whose lives had 
been, uplifted and whose faith had been deepened by 
the experiences of which this meeting was the climax. 

And when a venerable Muhammedan, His Excel- 
lency Joseph Pasha, former mayor of Jerusalem, and 
a member of the famous Peace Conference of Berlin 
when Disraeli and Salisbury represented England, 
stepped to the front of the platform to say a word, it 
was a matter of moment that he should close this 
consecration service by reading in his own tongue, 
with the Oriental expressiveness of deep feeling, the 
Nineteenth Psalm. 

There were two hymns that we had to sing then, — 
‘« Blest be the tie that binds,"’ and ‘‘ God be with us 
till we meet again,’’—and that meant through life and 
death, for never on this side of the Jordan will that 
multitude of His children reassemble. What a re- 
union it will be on the Other Side! We joined 
hands, up and down the length and breadth of the 
great convention tent, while we sang. By the right 
hand I held Dr. Gibson of London ; by the left, the 
Spanish Consul. On Mr. Warren's right were Ethio- 
pia and Abyssinia, on his left America, England, 
Syria, and Canada. Thus around the tent it went ; 
the nations of the earth in loving fellowship and loyal 
obedience to the God and Saviour of mankind. The 
real work of the Jerusalem Convention had begun. 


Resolutions of the Jerusalem Convention 

1. The World’s Fourth Sunday-school Convention, meet- 
ing in Jerusalem, would reaffirm its faith in the Bible as 
the inspired word of God, made clearer and dearer to us 
by the knowledge we have gained of the land in which its 
light first shined ;-and we would urge our teachers every- 
where to teach it with increased faith and prayer, assured 
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that it is God’s Word of salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth. 

2: Having witnessed during the sessions of this conven- 
tion such marked evidences of Christian unity and brotherly 
love in the cordial meeting of citizens of so many lands 
and members of so many churches,—Resolved : that we 
rejoice in this evidence of the growth of unity and brotherly 
love, and we beseech all who love our Lord — Christ 
to strive to cultivate and manifest this spirit of love to their 
brethren of all lands and creeds, 

3. Whereas the delegates to this convention have had 
special opportunities of becoming acquainted with many 
earnest and devoted missionaries, and of seeing for our- 
selves their work : 

Resolved, that our appreciation of this work has been 
enlarged, and our interest in these faithful workers has 
been deepened ; and it is our desire that the work of mis- 
sions should be made more and more prominent in our 
Sunday-schools, and that Christians everywhere should 
give diligent heed to our Lord’s command, ‘that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.’’ 

4. Whereas, the action of the International Sunday- 
school Convention in regard to the teaching of temperance 
in our Sunday-schools, has proved satisfactory and helpful, 
and whereas, we hope for a great advance in habits of so- 
briety and consequent morality, from wise teaching on this 
vital theme : 

Therefore, Resolved that we earnestly exhort our Sun- 
day-school superintendents and teachers, not only to see 
that the temperance lessons are faithfully taught, but that 
every suitable opportunity is embraced of impressing upon 
our scholars the importance of temperance and sobriety 
from the many lessons upon these subjects found in the 
Word of God. 

5. Resolved, that appreciating the blessings which have 
followed the gathering of Sunday-school workers from all 
parts of the world in the furtherance of international good 
will and fellowship, this convention would urge all teachers 
of God’s Word to impress upon. those under their care the 
duty of promoting peace among all nations, and,the substitu- 
tion of arbitration for the unchristian methods of war ; 
and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the gov- 
ernments of the principal countries of the world. 

6. While tee ma. that the first essential work of the 
Sunday-school teacher is to bring the pupil to a saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and to strengthen his life in 
Him, this convention declares the conviction that one of 
the greatest needs of the Sunday-school is a higher ef- 
ficiency on the part of our teachers, and it greatly desires 
to see approved plans of teacher-training more widely 
extended. We heartily commend the plan of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee in appointing a special 
Educational Committee to promote this work. 

7. Feeling the immense importance of encouraging the 
daily study of God’s Word by our Sunday-school scholars, 
this convention would affirm its warm approval of the work 
and methods of the International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion, and would urge all Sunday-school workers to avail 
themselves of the advantages it offers. 

8.. The thanks of this convention are hereby extended to 

(1.) His Excellency, the Governor of Jerusalem, for 
permission to encamp upon this sacred spot, and for many 
other courtesies. 

(2.) The Chief of Police and his force, for constant at- 
tention and civilities. : 

(3-) The consuls of Great Britain and the United States 
for their courteous reception. 

(4.) The Bishop of Jerusalem for his presence and kindly 
Christian co-operation. ; 

(5.) The missionaries and others who, by their counsels 
and self-sacrificing efforts, have done so much to add to 
the sum of our comforts and knowledge. 

(6.) The Central Executive Committee of the United 
States, and tle Committee and General Secretary of the 
London Sunday School Union, for indefatigable effort and 
wise plans, bringing to such a gracious conclusion this 
unique cruise and convention, 


Officers Elected at the Jerusalem Convention 


The Committee on Nominations was organized with 
Dr. Alexander Henry of Philadelphia as chairman, 
and the Rev. Frank Johnson of London as secretary. 
The elections follow : 

President: E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Michigan. 

Past Presidents: F. F. Belsey, London ; Edward 
Towers, London. 

Vice- Presidents: J. W. Fiavelle, Canada; Mrs. 
Winston, Rev. H. H. Bell, J. D. Haskell, Judge 
J. W. Martin, Hon. John Wanamaker, United States ; 
Dr. Monro Gibson, W. H. Groser, Archdeacon William 
Macdonald Sinclair, Charles Waters, Great Britain ; 
Count Bernstorff, Germany ; Prince Bernadotte, Swe- 
den ; William Burt, D.D., Italy ; J. W. Butler, D.D., 
Mexico ; with the retiring presidents, ex officio, and 
members of the Executive Committee of the conven- 
tion. 

Executive Committee : United States—George W. 
Bailey, Chairman, H. J. Heinz, F. A. Wells, W. N. 
Hartshorn, A. B. McCrillis ; Canada—S. P. Leet, 
R. L. Lovering; Great Britain—J. E. Balmer,’ F. 
Clements, W. Ingram, G. Shipway, Deputy Cuth- 
bertson. 


Joint Secretaries : W. N. Hartshorn, 120 Boylston 
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Street, Boston ; the Rev. Frank Johnson, Editor of 
The Sunday School Chronicle, London. 
Enrollment’ Secretary : W. J. Semelroth, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
a 


A Beloved Name 


By the Rev. Theron Brown 


HERE may be times and situations in which a 
man whose life and testimony are a daily rebuke 
to wickedness must incur dislike, and even ani- 

mosity. But one who can be truly praised ‘‘ for the 
enemies he has made’ is an exceptional case. Good 
people sometimes offend so needlessly, and fail so 
utterly in wisdom and tact, that they seem to invite 
the hostility of sinners as an indispensable Christian 
cross. None of the texts written in the Gospel of 
Love for the church in days of persecution authorize 
any such general criterion of virtue. 

Sixteen years ago, a young minister was called to 
one of the churches of suburban Boston, and began 
his pastoral labors. In a flock that had been too 
long without a shepherd he found many different 
wants to satisfy, and many untrained spirits among 
the youth of his congregation and the social and 
charitable auxiliaries of his church work. The great 
city, with its iniquities, was at his door. Calm in 
the peace of God, he faced his task. ‘* Beginning at 
Jerusalem," in his Master's own way, he organized 
his band of helpers, young and old, charmed every 
unruly element into order and efficiency, and became 
the head and heart of a host united and ready for 
consecrated endeavor. With his whole soul awake 
to the suffering and the wrong in his neighborhood, 
he pitied the sorrow and antagonized the sin, But he 
comforted’ the one and rebuked the other with the 
same kindness. The guilty learned to trust him while 
they feared him. He would let no man call him 
enemy,—and there was the hiding of his power. 
Men in evil business to whom he said, smiling, ‘‘I 
love you, but I do not love what you are doing,”’ 
found it hard to go on gathering the wages of unright- 
eousness within sight of his eyes. Against his gentle 
firmness and transparent truth there was no weapon. 
Few could withstand a pleader who (as it was said of 
him) ‘‘carried the commandment to ‘love one an- 
other’ in his very face.’’ 

Last May, in the height of his usefulness, this ser- 
vant of God suddenly sickened and died. But by his 
gracious lovingkindness he had captivated the whole 
community that knew him, and he had leavened it 
with his life. At his thronged funeral there were no 
distinctions of rank or sect or condition. A Jew 
among the mourning multitude was asked, by one 
who did not recognize him, if he belonged to the dead 
pastor's church. ‘‘ No, and yes,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ he 
made the public his parish, and that includes me."’ 

When, several months afterwards, a new school- 
house was ready to be ‘‘dedicated’’ in the neighbor- 
hood, a spontaneous vote of the people—mechanics, 
tradesmen, saloon-keepers, Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews—named it with the lamented minister's name, 
—the name of the man who won souls by wise and 
sweet address, without stooping in the least to com- 
promise with wrong. 

It was a fit and loving thought of the church to 
which this good man gave his best years that the ten 
thousand dollars to be raised and set apart as sacred 
capital to carry on the district missionary work which 
he began should also be his memorial. 

Most of us desire popularity. And what a means 
of usefulness it is when fairly earned! Many a min- 
ister has anxiously studied to know how he can reach 
the masses and gather them in. Clap-trap devices 
catch public attention, but do not earn it. Nota 
single sensational sermon or advertising trick can be 
charged to the example in this sketch. One of God's 
noblemen himself, he could bring the lowest into 
touch with his heart and the heart of Christ without 
lowering his nobility. 

Not all are born with that happy gift, it will be 
said, But is not the cultivation of such amiable tact 
a part of Christian discipline? Grace and spiritual 
self-training may enable followers of Christ to ‘‘as- 
sume a virtue if they have it not’’ by nature. And 
the memory and influence of one who ‘* made every- 
body love him"’ lingers long. Certainly the lesson of 
a beloved name and a blameless life will bless the chil- 
dren of a coming generation who assemble in the Ellis 
Mendell school. Certainly the thought of one Chris- 
tian's good deeds and unselfish devotion will make 
more fragrant the charities of his grateful church so long 
as willing hands administer the Ellis Mendell Fund. 

Boston. 
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Was Jesus a Messiah with Ax and Fan? 


By Dean Edward 


OHN THE BAPTIST, like other strenu- 

ous spirits of his nation, thought always 

of judgment as a prime function of Mes- 

siahship. The message that he brought 

out of the wilderness was that the long- 
expected judgment was very near. To his vivid ima- 
gination the situation was like that in the orchard 
when the farmer has laid the ax down at the foot of 
the tree, and is: making a final inspection of the twigs, 
in order to determine whether to spare it or cut it 
down ; or it was like the situation in the grain field 
when the farmer stands on the threshing-floor with 
his shovel.in his hand, all ready to begin to throw 
the grain into the air, so that the wind may blow 
away the chaff. 

Three great national vices had seemed to the in- 
dignant spirit of John the Baptist to cry out to heaven 
for judgment : The proud self-sufficiency of the nation, 
careless about practical righteousness, but confident 
that Abrahamic descent was a guarantee of a place 
in the new kingdom ; its greed for money ; and the 
merciless heart masked under great religious preten- 
sions. For some years a dervish-like figure had occa- 
sionally appeared on the Jerusalem streets, jostling 
Pharisee and Sadducee, publican, ‘‘sinner,’’ and 
soldier,—a man wearing the coarse cloak of a Bed’- 
ween Arab fastened about his loins with a leather 
strap instead of a flowing sash, and with long, uncu* 
Nazirite’s hair. His burning eye looked out upon 
sights that sent him back to his wilderness retreat 
hot with indignation. He saw long-robed Pharisees 
peony praying on the street corners, but with hearts 
ike vipers ; he saw met everywhere bent on getting 
money, and heedless of the human distress all about 
them. As the lonely man %n’ the wilderness medi- 
tated upon these things, there took place in the soli- 
tude the mysterious, elemental experience’ in which 
the Spirit of God communicates a message to the 
spiritofaman. The wilderness prophet felt the con- 
viction that the Messiah’s judgment was near, and 
came boldly out to proclaim that fact to. the nation. 


Was -Jesus such a Messiah as the wilderness 
prophet looked for? Was hea Messiah with ax and 
fan? Certainly at first he seemed not to be. Indeed, 
for a long time it was not clear that he thought him- 
self to be the Messiah at-all. Only a few months 
before his death we find him strictly cautioning the 
inner circle of his disciples to keep his consciousness 
of Messiahship a sacred secret (Mark 8 : 30). At first 
he took up John’s message, and went from synagogue 
to synagogue preaching the nearness of the kingdom 
of God and the necessity for repentance. He laid 
great stress on the nature of the righteousness requi- 
site for the life of the new kingdom, and did not hesi- 
tate to criticise the absence of it in current Pharisaism 
(Matt. § : 20), but there is nothing to indicate that in 
these early days of his public work he attempted to 
judge men. He even said later that he had not come 
to judge the world (John 12:47). He was far re- 
moved, also, from the asceticism of John the Baptist, 
which seemed so dramatically suggestive of judg- 
ment. John came ‘‘neither eating nor drinking,”’ 
but Jesus attended dinner-parties in the homes of the 
Pharisees, and lived so genially as to give some cur- 
rency to the malignant libel that he was a glutton and 
a hard drinker (Luke 7 : 34). 

Such conduct on the part of Jesus must have greatly 
perplexed and dismayed John, especially after John 
was put into prison. How could a great prophet ora 
Messiah—if John too knew the secret of the inner 
circle, as I think he did—go about so genially among 
men in the presence of these flagrant social crimes, 
and not rather break out in inspired denunciatory 
judgment? Was Jesus, then, at this point radically 
different from John’s conception of the Messiah ? 

The difference, upon closer inspection, seems not 
nearly so great as at first glance. As Jesus went on 
in his work, he too spoke of judgment, especially in 
the privacy of the inner circle. He would send out 
his angels to separate the good from the bad to the 
earth's end (Matt. 13: 41, 42). He would come on 
the clouds of heaven with a majesty befitting the 
judge of all the world (Mark 8 :-38). With a vivid- 
ness that surpassed the representations of John’s keen 
imagination he could picture the nations befure him, 
the retreat of some into the outer darkness which closed 
behind them, leaving only the wild, weird sound of 
wailing and gnashing of teeth (Matt. 25 : 30-46). It 
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was, indeed, a postponed judgment which he pic- 
tured. When he was on his last journey to Jerusalem 
he spoke a parable teaching a delayed judgment to 
such as supposed that the Messianic demonstration 
was immediately to occur (Luke 19: 11), but he saw 
the day of Jehovah as an ultimate fact as clearly as 
did John the Baptist, and did not hesitate to describe 
it in the solemn phraseology and imagery of current 
Jewish thought. 

But there is a vital sense in which Jesus was a 
Messiah with ax and fan, even during the months 
when he seemed to the friendly element in the nation 
to be only a great prophet. The merely official func- 
tions of Messiahship do not seem to have constituted 
a conspicuous part of Jesus’ Messianic conception. 
His Messianic conception was the product of his own 
personal character. Judgment to him seems to have 
been no merely official function, but rather an action 
that sprang out of his very character itself. It was 
what he was in his own personal character that con- 
stituted him judge of all who came into contact with 
him. What is it in the moral sphere to ‘‘judge"’ 
aman? To judge a man implies insight into his 
character sufficient to ascertain unerringly whether he 
is becoming better or worse, also the power to make 
this state of character evident, and to make the man 
who is becoming worse feel the awful, though perhaps 
silent, force of personal disapproval. Oftentimes a 
man himself does not know what his true character is 
until he has been thus judged. 

It is interesting to study the interviews in which 
Jesus brought to light the real character of men, and 
in this way essentially judged them. On one occa- 
sion a wealthy young senator came running to him, 
salaamed to him, and asked him as a professional 
prophet to give him the advantage of an expert's 
opinion, and specify some act sufficiently meritorious 
to ensure his entrance into the enduring life of the 
endless kingdom. The hearts of the disciples doubt- 
less swelled with pride as they saw so distinguished.a 
gentleman salaam to'their rabbi. Jesus himselfxecog- 
nized in the man a sincerity unlike the hypocritical 
pretenses of the Pharisees who came with pdlite pala- 
ver to ‘‘tempt’’ him. He doubtless recognized him 
as a man of clean life, free from the conceit, the brutal 
greed, and the lust, that characterized so many men 
of his class. And so Jesus ‘‘ loved him.’’ 

But it was the young man's judgment day. Jesus 
was to him a Messiah with ax and fan. At the end 
of the interview the young man himself and all the 
spectators knew what kind of man he was. His char- 
acter stood out clearly revealed. He was a man who, 
after all, in a refined and pious way cared more for 
his property than he did for the poor ; a man who 
cared more for money than he did for men; a man 
who preferred to enjoy the luxuries of life for himself 
rather than to see others possess the necessities of 
life. ‘In short, he was a man who cared more for 
himself than for others, and therefore a man who 
simply could not live the life of the endless kingdom, 
the essential principle of which is unselfish friendli- 
ness. ‘‘He went away sorrowful,’’ his face turned 
toward the outer darkness where every man cares 
more for himself than for his neighbor, and where 
friendship is unknown. 

# 


Take another instance, very different in its acces- 
sories and in its outcome. This time it is a sensu- 
ous, loquacious, lower-class woman, who has lived a 
dissolute life. She is alone with Jesus, and in a few 
moments he has judged her. He has seen, and made 
her see, her real character. A few sentences, the 
pure gaze of those penetratingly honest eyes of judg- 
ment, send her flying along the path back to the 
village, forgetful of her water-pot, unmindful of any- 
thing except the story of her life. She remembers 
her girlhood, how she first went wrong, and every 
subsequent step in shame. She sees it all. To the 
first persons she meets she says, ‘‘Come, see a man, 
who told me all things that ever I did.’’ In the man 
at the well she faced the Messiah, and he was on his 
judgment throne, full of revealing power, though he 
seemed to be sitting wearied on the well-curb. The 
ax was laid at the root of the tree, but the inspection 
of the twigs showed the beginnings of life, and the 
tree was spared. 

Jesus faced the hard, shrewd Roman procurator, a 
man who had thrown up about his pompous person- 
ality the outworks of official prestige and personal 
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severity. Jesus, his prisoner, stood before’ him 
stripped of everything. He had nothing but himself. 
But with perfect ease he broke through those impos- 
ing outworks, came straight to the heart of the 
Roman, and in a few moments made the procurator 
himself and all the crowd know that Pilate was a 
selfish coward. 

Jesus was never long in any group of individuals 
without winnowing them by the power of his own per- 
sonality. In John's Gospel there occurs several times 
the significant phrase: ‘And there was a division 
among them."’ On the last day, the great day of the 
feast, when Jesus stood in urgency of spirit and with 
a voice that rang through the temple porches cried 
out that he would give drink to the thirsty, ‘‘ There 
arose a division in the multitude because of him."' 
It was by virtue of what he was that he could and did 
judge men, not in any official or artificial sense, but 
profoundly and vitally. There was in his personality 
a certain power to compel men to show their real 
selves, whether they would or no. 

This revealing power of the personality of Jesus is 
as vigorously operative to-day as it was two thousand 
years ago. He is steadily demonstrating his power 
to judge men. We recognize to-day more clearly 
than ever, before that a man’s real character 1s unmis- 
takably revealed by his attitude toward Jesus when 
once he has fairly seen Jesus. Some men, of course, 
know. only a theological Christ who may not be 
attractive ; but, when once a man has seen the real 
Jesus of the Gospels, if he is either hostile or indiffer- 
ent to Jesus he thereby is declared to be morally de- 
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fective. The person who dislikes, or is indifferent 
to, the Sistine Madonna, is thereby declared to be 
artistically defective. If aman does not feel drawn 
towards Jesus he does not like the kind of person God 
is ; for Jesus has approved himself to the moral sense 
of the world as a perfect manifestation of God in 
terms of human life and death. Neither does he like 
the unselfish life, for Jesus is the incarnation of unsel- 
fishness. By a certain law of our being and of his 
being ‘‘we must all be made manifest before the 
judgment seat of Christ’’ (2 Cor. 5:10). It is not 
the judgment seat, but the personality on the judg- 
ment seat, that is able to bring out into manifestation 
the true character of every human being. 

Whether or not we are to look forward to a definite 
judgment day when the true character of all men will 
be brought to light at the same time we have not now 
to determine. The publishing of judgment in 
such a way as to bring to bear upon the judged the 
moral disapprobation of all right-minded men among 
his fellows is certainly of great value in making a man 
see himself. In any case, whether judgment be pri- 
vate or public, whether the combined disapprobation 
of good men contributes much or little to the process, 
it is the personality of Jesus that gives judgment its 
efficiency. 

Jesus, then, was a Messiah with ax and fan, though 
his judgment is more deliberate, more silent, and more 
vital, than the righteously impatient spirit of the great 
prophet of the wilderness anticipated. God's fulfil- 
ment always exceeds the expectation of his prophet. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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With Lady Henry Somerset at Reigate Priory 
By Harry Steele Morrison 


IAADY HENRY SOMERSET is a person 
who puts to rout an American's ideas 
about the British nobility. We have 
learned to think of them as devoting 
their lives to selfish pleasures and 
grinding their tenants and dependants 
ee underneath their feet, and probably 
some of them deserve all the harsh criticisms which 
have been made. But Lady Henry Somerset is not of 
their number. Her aims and ideals are very different, 
and the least of her ambitions is to shine in society. 

All her life she has been surrounded with wealth 
and luxury. Her principal residence is at Eastnor 
Castle, one of the finest show places of England, 
said to be outranked only by Warwick and Chats- 
worth. Twenty-five thousand acres of land belong- 
ing to her surround this grand ancestral home. In 
the city of London 125,000 people have homes upon 
her property, and she is sole owner of the town of 
Reigate, where is The Priory, another beautiful resi- 
dence. She comes of one of the most distinguished 
families in Britain. One of her ancestors, Lord Som- 
ers, was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the reign of 
William III, and was mainly instrumental in securing 
the Protestant succession, Her father, Lord Somers, 
was in the House of Lords, like his ancestors before 
him. Her great-grandmother, on her mother's side, 
was maid of honor to Marie Antoinette ; she is a sis- 
ter of the Duchess of Bedford, and her only child is 
prospective heir to the great dukedom of Beaufort. 
So it will be seen that Lady Henry Somerset has never 
lacked opportunities to shine in society. She has 
had all that rank, wealth, culture, travel, and the 
world’s widest opportunities, can afford. 

I happened to be spending a few days at Reigate 
when I was last in England, and I determined to seek 
an audience with this noble woman at The Priory. 
My mother had been a member of the great White 
Ribbon Army, and I knew that she would be very 
glad if I could meet the President of the World's 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Of course, 
I -vas kindly received, for there is not a trace of 
snobbishness about Lady Henry. When on her 
American tours she was often addressed as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Somerset’’ by her enthusiastic admirers, and she 
smiled as sweetly as if she had always been so called. 
Her delight is to mingle with all classes of people, 
and to study life from the bottom up. 

During our conversation I was able to gather many 
interesting facts about her life, and afterwards I 
learned the rest of the remarkable story from the 
people in the neighborhood, who look upon her lady- 
ship as a guardian angel. 

Lord Henry Somerset was for some years Comp- 
troller of the Queen’s Household. 
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of considerable importance, and naturally Lady Henry 
spent a great deal of time at court. It is related, 
however, that she was never like the average woman of 
London society. As she herself expressed it: ‘‘I was 
in the world, but not of it. There was never a time 
when I would not have gladly exchanged parks and 
palaces for fields and flowers.’’ When great state 
functions were given, she returned home at twelve 
o’ clock, —about the hour when the ultra-fashionables 
were beginning to arrive. Lady Henry always found 
her greatest satisfaction in her books and charities, 
and she mingled in conventional circles only because 
her station rendered it necessary. 

The Priory has recently been Lady Henry's favorite 
home, for it was there that she entered upon her new 
life. For many days she thought earnestly over the 
subject of religion and the reality of Jesus Christ, rea- 
soning about it within her heart and mind. Finally, 
one evening, she read the Gospel of St. John before 
retiring, and when she arose the next morning it was 
with a new hope and a new determination. She an- 
nounced to the guests who were staying in the house 
that she was resolved to withdraw from society alto- 
gether, and when they had returned to London in 
wondering surprise she took her boy and went to 
Eastnor Castle. 

There she lived the life of a recluse for many 
months, studying the Bible alone, and absorbing the 
light from its pages into her soul. She developed 
into one of the simplest, sweetest, truest Christians 
one could meet in a lifetime, and thenceforth there 
was no doubt about what her work would be. Soon 
after her conversion she signed the pledge, and asked 
her tenantry to do the same. To-day there is hardly 
a city or town in England that has not heard het 
earnest pleading for total abstinence. Her first ad- 
dress was delivered to the neighboring farmers in a 
small schoolhouse on her estate, and from speaking 
to a few villagers the transition was not difficult to 
addressing a great public meeting. Lady Henry is 
endowed by nature with a wonderful voice, but she 
did not disdain to take trouble in training it When 
she began, she used to station her maid in the gal- 
lery, with instructions to raise her handkerchief when 
her mistress dropped her voice. ‘‘I knew how tire- 
some it is to listen to a drawling speaker," said Lady 
Henry in speaking of the incident. 

Within a short time she was holding Bible readings 
in the kitchens of her tenants, and mothers’ -meetings 
in the billiard-room of the castle. People heard that 
her Bible readings were “effective, and invited her 
here and there. Wherever she wert, and wherever 
she happened to be living, the noble woman was 
always ready to help in any work of charity or mercy. 
‘*T first saw Ludy Henry,’ says one of her devoted 
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domestics, ‘‘when she: was lighting a fire on my 
mother's empty hearth in a London slum." 

Her knowledge of the working classes is not derived 
from theory. Her widespread temperance work led 
her into all sorts of towns and cities, and she was ever 
alert to investigate conditions among the poor. She 
once traveled through the smoke-grimed valleys of 
South Wales, and she there realized more than ever 
the neglect and miserable monotony of the lives of 
the thousands who toil that others may be rich. She 
at once determined that something must be done to 
brighten these lives. She arranged for tents and halls 
to be hired, and for ten or twelve days’ missions to be 
carried on in each place, herself finding lodgings with 
some workingman’s family, and living as one of 
themselves. 

In one town she was directed to the house of a 
coal-weigher to inquire for lodgings. When the door 
was opened by the good woman, Lady Henry ex- 
plained that she would like to engage rooms for a lady 
who was coming to conduct a mission. After some 
hesitation the woman said, ‘‘If it was you that 
wanted them I would not mind, but ladies give so 
much trouble.'" The rooms were engaged, however, 
and when Lady Henry moved in she said to the house- 
wife, ‘‘ You see I have come instead of ‘ the lady,’ 
and I will not give you any trouble.”’ 

In 1890 she consented to accept the presidency of 
the British Woman's Christian Temperance Union, a 
position which she has only recently resigned. Her 
services were of inestimable value to the cause. She 
has several times visited the United States, where 
her remarkable genius was really first appreciated, 
and she has always met with great success in this 
country. Her addresses were memorable, and her 
character and conduct never failed to inspire uni- 
versal reverence and affection in the hearts of her 
hearers. 

Her life to-day is as busy as in the beginning of 
her crusade, and I was amazed when told of the mul- 
tiplicity of her interests. She holds evangelistic 
meetings among the miners and in the slums of 
London. To her home at Eastnor Castle she invites 
the poor of the metropolis, sometimes entertaining as 
many as seven thousand of them atone time. She 
goes a great deal among her tenantry, and, if her gen- 
erosity toward them were recorded, the help she gives 
them and their young people in getting started in 
life, the book would be a record of golden deeds. 

At Reigate Priory Lady Henry has founded a home 
for friendless children, many of whom she has per- 
sonally rescued from the slums of London. She has 
built a chapel, reading-room, and restaurant in the 
midst of her London tenantry, and she frequently 
conducts meetings there. She is welcome every- 
where. ‘‘ Lady Henry Somerset is a whole fresh-air 
mission in herself '’ was the verdict of one whom she 
had helped. , 

‘*Whom can we find to take the place as a philan- 
thropist left by Lord Shaftesbury ?'’ the English have 
been asking. They need ask no longer. In Lady 
Henry Somerset they have ‘an earnest Christian 
woman who is famous the world over for her good 
deeds, and whose philanthropy is of the most practi- 
cal nature. 


New York City. 








Mother’s Hero 


By Hilda Richmond 


‘* ['D LIKE to have been Alexander the Great,"’ 
said Charlie, dropping his book with a sigh. 
‘‘Just think of the wonderful things he did ! 
wouldn't it be splendid to conquer the whole world ?"’ 

‘*I know who I'd rather be,"’ said Josie looking up 
from her book. ‘‘Joanof Arc! She was splendid if 
she didn’t conquer the whole world. I think it's a 
mean shame they treated her as they did while she 
was alive, and now make a great fuss over her."’ 

It was a stormy afternoon, so all three children were 
reading by the fire to pass away the time till Charlie 
started the subject of heroes. Mother was patching 
Joseph's trousers and listening to the conversation as 
it waxed warmer and warmer, and the young people 
grew red in the face as they defended their favorites. 

‘« They weren't either of them half as great as King 
Alfred,’’ said Joseph emphatically. ‘* He was a good 
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man too, and your Alexander wasn't. Our teacher 
said he drank, and did lots of other wicked things, 
but Alfred was great and good too, And your Joan 
of Arc’’— 

‘What about her?’’ demanded Josie. 
she was greater than’’— 

‘«Children, children !'’ said a gentle voice. 

‘* You decide for us, mama,’’ said Charlie. ‘* Which 
one of us is right ?”’ 

‘¢ That is a matter of opinion,’’ said mother wisely. 
‘* Different people have different ideas about those 
things. I will tell you about my favorite hero, and 
then you can see what you think of my choice. I 
will not say a word against the ones you have chosen, 
so you must try to like mine.’’ 

‘*We will!’’ ‘*We will!’’ cried the children, 
drawing their chairs nearer mother, as she took a new 
patch, 

‘IT can guess who,’’ said Josie, with a knowing 
look. ‘‘It's George Washington !'’ 

‘«T'll guess Abraham Lincoln !’’ put in Joseph. 

‘¢T think it's King Arthur of the Round Table,’’ 
said Charlie, remembering the stories mother had 
read to them so often. 

‘¢ Ail missed,'’ said mother, patching away. ‘‘ This 
man I'm going to tell you about had to stop going to 
school when he was only twelve years old to work 
for his mother and little sister. He studied hard in 
the evenings, and when he was seventeen he went 
back to school, and graduated, doing his work night 
and morning at the store where he clerked. An 
uncle of his father’s wanted to send him to college 
when he saw how well the boy had done, but would do 
nothing for the family, so he gave up the plan, and 
went to work again for them. You may be sure 
it was hard to do this, but no one ever heard him 
complain. 

‘« His sister was married when she grew up, but soon 
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died, leaving three*little ones for her brother and 
mother to care for ; so my hero had to work harder 
than ever. He brought up the children as well as he 
could, and took care of his old mother when she grew 
childish and fretful,—for no one would help him when 
they found out how peevish the poor old lady was. 
He might have put her in a hospital, where she 
would have been well taken care of, for he began 
to be better off when he was middle-aged, but he 
took care of her himself till she died. He is free now 
to do as he pleases, but living as he did all those 
years kept him from making friends like other people. 
His work at home and away from home filled his life 
completely till a few months ago, but no one could 
have done that work more cheerfully than John Aiken. 
Now you know who my hero is.”’ 

‘‘John Aiken! I am so disappointed !’’ said 
Josie. ‘‘It sounded as if he were some great man 
while you were telling the story.’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know that he isn’t a great man,’’ 
said Charlie stoutly. ‘‘ Our heroes had lots of praise 
and honor, but mother’s is unknown. I think hers 
is best, after all. Some of us boys say ‘ Crooked 
John’ when we see him, but I never will again.’’ 

‘* His back became crooked lifting his mother so 
much, and I always think of that hump as a badge 
of honor,’’ said mother. ‘‘I am glad you think my 
hero greater than Alexander,"’ 

‘I think he is as good as King Alfred,’’ said 
Joseph, ‘‘ and I think Josie will say the same.’’ 

‘Yes, I'll say he is as good as mine,"’ admitted 
Josie. ‘I don't see why he doesn’t tell people what 
he has done, and then they would treat him better."’ 

‘‘That is what makes him a hero,’’ said mother. 
‘« He is content to do his work without being praised 
and without boasting. There, the sun is peeping 
out, so you can run and play.’’ 

KENTON, O. 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. 


VI. The Earliest English Manuscript Bibles 


HRISTIANITY was first introduced 
into England in the second century. 
But it made slow progress before the 
sixth century. The invasions of the 
heathen Teutons had retarded its suc- 
cess until the coming of that giant 
Christian character St. Augustine. In 
A.D. 597 he landed at Kent, and the 
forces he set at work—the missionaries from Rome and 
Ireland—preached the gospel to the whole island by 
the close of the seventh century. This was the most 
practicable method of reaching the whole population, 
for very few could read, even if they had had a trans- 
lation of the Bible. 


But the vigorous Briton mind had to put itself into 
writing. That quaint Celtic-Saxon poet-singer Czad- 
mon began to attune his words to his native harp in 
the middle of the seventh century. Out of the Latin 
Bible he heard the monks translate, and he put into 
poetic paraphrase the narrative portions of both the Old 
and the New Testament. His work constitutes both 
our earliest specimens of English literature, and the 
first attempt to put the stories of the Bible into Eng- 
lish dress, This paraphrase appeared about A.D. 
670, just at the climax of the conversion of England 
to Christianity. 

All that we know of Cedmon has been preserved 
by Bede. He ‘tells us that Caedmon was an ignorant 
farmer of Northumbria, who worked for an official of 
the abbey of Whitby. At the festive gatherings in 
the great hall the harp was passed around, and each 
one present had to play and sing. For several years 
Czdmon had left the hall just as his turn came, for 
he could not sing. One night, after he had thus gone 
out to care for his horses and cattle, he fell asleep in 
the stable ; and as he slept he heard a voice saying, 
*«Czedmon, sing to me.’’ And he said, ‘‘I cannot 
sing, and for that reason I have come away from the 
feast.'" Again the voice said, ‘‘Sing to me.’’ And 
he answered, ‘‘ What shall I sing?’’ ‘Sing to me 
the first beginning of created things.’’ Thenceforth 
words came to his lips, and he sang in his dreams 
a hymn of praise to God his maker. The next 
morning the story of his dream brought him before 
the Lady Abbess, and he was found to be possessed 
of a divine gift ; for, as soon as the monks translated 
any portion of the Bible story out of the Latin text, 
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he immediately sang it to the accompaniment of his 
harp in short lines of Saxon verse. 

At about the same time south England was receiv- 
ing religious instruction by popular poetry to the harp 
of Aldhelm, abbot of Malmesbury. Aware that the 
English cared little for religious sermons, he, being a 
skilful musician, robed himself as a minstrel, and 
took up his position on a bridge over which the peo- 
ple passed. As soon as he had collected an audience, 
he gave his music and words a religious note, and 
succeeded in winning many to a better and truer life. 
This Aldhelm, later bishop of Sherborne, who died 
in 709, was the first to translate the Psalms into Eng- 
glish. There isa manuscriptin Paris which is thought 
to be the Psalter of Aldhelm, but this particular copy 
was written in the eleventh century, with some lan- 
guage marks of later times. 

The most renowned Christian and scholar of this 
period was Bede, born 674, died 735. - He is called 
the brightest light in Western Europe in the eighth 
century. He is the head of the long procession of 
translators of the Bible, stretching from the eighth to 
the twentieth century. One of his followers, Cuth- 
bert, has left us the story of the death of the good old 
monk of Jarrow. All through the day before Ascen- 
sion Day, A.D. 735, he had been dictating his trans- 
lation of the Gospelof John. On the evening of that 
day one chapter remained untranslated. The great 
scholar seemed very near to death. Early on the 
morning of Ascension Day his amanuensis said, 
‘*Dear master, there is one chapter yet to do.’’ 
‘Take thy pen and write quickly,’’ he said. All 
through that day, interrupted by saying farewells to 
the brethren of the monastery, he painfully translated 
on. Just as night began to wrap the earth in her 
shroud, his scribe leaned over, and whispered, ‘‘ Mas- 
ter, there is just one sentence more.'’ And he said, 
‘* Write quickly.’" The scribe wrote on, and said, 
‘*See, dear master, it is done now.’’ ‘* Yes, you 
speak well; it is finished now.’’ Then, by his re- 
quest, they laid him down on the pavement of his 
cell, and he departed with the ‘‘ Gloria’’ on his lips. 
Of this translation, however, there is no trace left. 
It is supposed that it perished, with many other treas- 
ures of Northumbria, when the country was laid waste 
by the Danes. 

There is in the British Museum to-day an English 
Psalter written interlinearly with a seventh-century 
Latin manuscript, after the Roman Psalter. This is 
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believed to be the identical copy sent by Gregory tor 
the use of St. Augustine soon after he landed at Kent. 

One of the greatest patrons of biblical learning and 
religious instruction was King Alfred (848-901). He 
was a great statesman, and one of the choicest names 
among the sovereigns of England. At the head of 
his code of laws he placed a translation of the Ten 
Commandments, and other extracts from the laws of 
Moses. He also either translated, or had translated, 
several other parts of the Bible. There is no known 
copy.of his work in existence. But a manuscript in 
the British Museum, giving a Latin text with an inter- 
linear English translation, has been credited to him. 

In this same period we find our first translation of 
the Gospels. This, like the Psalter just mentioned, 
is a Latin text, with a word-for-word interlinear trans- 
lation. The Latin text used here was that of the so- 
called ‘* Lindisfarne Gospels,’’—a text copied by 
Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne, toward the end of the 
seventh century, from a Latin text which Adrian, 
friend of Archbishop Theodore, had brought to Eng- 
land in A.D. 669. About A.D. 950 Aldred the priest 
prepared and wrote between the lines of this Latin text 
of the Gospels his Anglo-Saxon paraphrase. This is 
regarded as ‘‘ the oldest existing copy of the Gospels in 
the English language.’’ It is written in the dialect 
of Northumbria. There is another interlinear trans- 
lation at the Bodleian Library at Oxford, called the 
‘* Rushworth '’ Gospels. It dates from a later time 
than the Lindisfarne work, but its text of Mark, Luke, 
and John differs slightly from that book, while its Mat- 
thew is in the dialect of central England. 

The earliest copies of translations of the Gospels, 
with no accompanying Latin text, are found in the 
tenth century. There are six copies of such transla- 
tion, varying slightly the one from the other. Of 
these, two are found in each of the libraries of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the British Museum. The 
oldest of them is at Cambridge, produced by lfric, 
written at Bath about A.D. 1000. This same ¢lfric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, made an Anglo-Saxon 
version of the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Esther, 
Job, a part of Kings, and the apocryphal books of 
Judith and Maccabees. He left out what he regarded 
as of least importance. Judith and Maccabees seem 
to have been included to fire the patriotic spirit of his 
countrymen against the invading Danes. Of this 
work there is one manuscript in Oxford, and one in 
the British Museum. 

The Norman conquest followed closely this last 
work, and partially dethroned the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage. This confusion of tongues seems to have 
almost prevented for centuries any attempts to pro- 
duce literary works. Not until 1215 do we find any- 
thing notable regarding the Bible. In that year a 
monk of the order of St. Augustine, Ormin by name, 
made a metrical version of the Gospels and the Acts, 
known as the ‘‘Ormulum.’’ This is preserved in a 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. This 
work is a paraphrase of the Gospel for that day, ac- 
companied with a short exposition, tinctured with the 
allegorical method. About the middle of this century 
we find Genesis and Exodus put into rhyming verse. 
The close of this century gave us a metrical version 
of the Psalter, which was not far removed from be- 
ing a translation. Of this we have several copies. 

It is noteworthy, however, that since the Norman 
conquest there had been no dona fide translation of 
any complete book of the Bible until near the middle 
of the thirteenth century. And then for nearly a cen- 
tury the Psalter was the only book that received espe- 
cial attention by translators. In addition to the 
metrical version just mentioned, there were two trans- 
lations into prose,—one into the dialect of the north of 
England, and the other into that of the south. One 
of these, the south England, is attributed to William 
of Shoreham, in Kent, at about A.D. 1320, and the 
other to Richard Rolle, ‘‘ Hermit of Hampole,’’ 
about 1340. In the latter’s translation, each verse is 
separated from the next by a brief commentary. 
There are many copies of this version still in exist- 
ence, each differing more or less from the other. 
Both of the translations were made from the Latin 
Vulgate, and they preserve for us admirable speci- 
mens of the English language of that century. They 
also, like their predecessors of earlier centuries, were 
a great aid to the preachers and missionaries of that 
day in their proclamation of the gospel to the common 
people, and in the simplification and perpetuation of 
the liturgy of the church. These brief translations 
likewise stirred up the spirits of the scholars and the 
thirst of the common people for larger portions of the 
divine Word, and thus prepared the soil for the large 
service of Wycliffe, who was born about 1320, and 
was a young man when Rolle’s work first appeared. 
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LESSON 10. 
Mark I5 : 1-15. 


= po aero ee 
JUNE 5. CHRIST’S TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 


(re Luke 23 : 1-25;. Matt. 27 : 11-30; John 18 : 28 to 
19:16. Read John 14 to 17; Matt. 26 : 36-75. 


Golden Text: Then said Pilate to the chief priests and to the people, I find no fault in this man.—Luke 23 : 4.* 


) Memory verses: 


12-14. 








COMMON VERSION 


1 And straightway in.the morning the chief 
priests held a consultation with the elders and 
scribes and the whole council, and bound 
Jesus, and carried Aim away, and delivered 
him to Pilate. : 

2 And Pilate asked him, Art thou the King 
of the Jews? And he answering said unto 
him, Thou sayest #4. © , 

3 And the chief priests accused him of many 
things ; but he answered nothing. ; 

4 And Pilate asked him again, saying, An- 
swerest thou nothing? behold how many 
things they witness against thee. — 

5 But Jesus yet answered nothing ; so that 
Pilate marvelled. 

6 Now at ¢hat feast he released unto them 
one prisoner, whomsoever they desired. ' 

7 And there was one named Barabbas, which 
Jay bound with them that had made insurrec- 
tion with him, who had committed murder in 
the insurrection. 

8 And the multitude crying aloud began to 
desire him to do as he had ever done unto 
them. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And straightway in the morning the chief 
priests with the elders and scribes, and the 
whole council, held a consultation, and bound 
Jesus, and carried him away, and delivered 
him up to Pilate. 2 And Pilate asked him, 
Art thou the King of the Jews? And he an- 
swering saith unto him, Thou sayest. 3 And 
the chief priests accused him of many things. 
4 And Pilate again asked him, saying, An- 
swerest thou nothing? behold how many 
things they accuse thee of. 5 But Jesus no 
more answered anything ; insomuch that Pi- 
late marvelled. 

6 Now at ! the feast he used to release unto 
them one prisoner, whom they asked of him. 
7 And there was one called Barabbas, dying 
bound with them that had made insurrection, 
men who in the insurrection had committed 
murder. 8 And. the multitude went up and 


COMMON VERSION 


9 But Pilate answered them, saying, Will ye 
that I release unto you the King of the Jews? 

1o For he knew that the chief priests had 
delivered him for envy. 

11 But the chief priests moved the people, 
that he should rather release Barabbas unto 
them. 

12 And Pilate answered and said again unto 
them, What will ye then that I shall do unto 
him whom ye call the King of the Jews ? 

13 And they cried out again, Crucify him. 

14 Then Pilate said unto them, Why, what 
evil hath he done? And they cried out the 
more exceedingly, Crucify him. 

15 4 And so Pilate, willing to content the 
people, released Barabbas unto them, and 
delivered Jesus, when he had scourged Aim, 
to be crucified. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—And Pilate said 
fault in this man. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


unto them. 9 And Pilate answered them, 
saying, Will ye that I release unto you the 
King of the Jews? 10 For he perceived that 
for envy the chief priests had delivered him up. 
11 But the chief priests stirred up the multi- 
tude, that he should rather release Barabbas 
unto them, 12 And Pilate again answered 
and said unto them, What then shall I do unto 
him whom ye call the King of the Jews? 13 
And they cried out again, Crucify him. 14 
And Pilate said unto them, Why, what evil 
hath he done? But they cried out exceed- 
ingly, Crucify him. 15 And Pilate, wishing 
to content the multitude, released unto them 
Barabbas, and delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified. 


unto the chief priests and the multitudes, I find no 


1 Or, a feast 
PronunciATi0on.—Barabbas, Bir-ab’bas. 












































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


No one Gospel will tell you the whole story of this 
lesson. Read the four accounts carefully, noting 
on paper the new facts each one gives. The refer- 
ences in the four wee pe 9 are given with the lesson 
reference at the head of this page. 


HO pays the penalty of your mistakes? Of 
your wrong-doing ? Give a few minutes to 
the discussion of this question. Someof your 

class may hold stoutly to the delusion most of us 
have at one time or another, that only / am the loser 
by my mistakes and sins, Get them to prove, out of 
their own experience, that probably every mistake 
and sin they ever committed hurt some one else than 
themselves. It puts a new aspect on wrong-doing 
to view it that way. 

What was the greatest sin of history? (The rejec- 
tion and crucifixion of Jesus Christ.) And, just as 
every sin of mine hurts some one besides myself, so 
this greatest sin of the world has hurt millions of 
souls besides those who committed it. 

For ten days past my face has been set toward 
Jerusalem, ith forty Sunday-school companions 
from North America I set out from Damascus on 
horseback, riding all day and tenting under the 
Syrian stars by night. Day after day I have seen 
the faces, the homes, and, I think, some of the hearts, 
of the people of Christ’s own land. I have seen the 
beauties of that Lake whose waves he stilled ; the 
snowy grandeur of Mount Hermon, where I believe 
he was transfigured ; I have talked with a carpenter 
in his shop in Nazareth, the village where the Boy 
worked and grew into the Perfect Yan ; yesterday I 
entered the streets of Bethlehem, crowded with trav- 
elers as it was that night when there was no room 
in the inn for the Babe. Two days ago we reached 
Jerusalem, which he loved with a heart that broke for 
its refusal of him. And through these days, while I 
have been studying this lesson of Christ before Pilate, 
as I have seen the desolateness of the once populous 
country about the Lake, and the misery and degrada- 
tion or the idolatry of the people, those terrible words 
have rung in my ears: ‘‘ His blood be on us, and on 
our children.” Their prayer was granted ; nineteen 
centuries of Christianity have been blessing the 
lands of the Gentiles. 

_In order to make the scene and facts of this lesson 
vivid to your class, you will need to master the facts 
leading up toit. The events of that historic seven 
days called Passion Week may be learned in connec- 
tion with these lessons. Last Sunday's lesson had 
to do with Thursday of Passion Week ; to-day’s takes 
up the first ‘‘Good Friday,”—a black Friday it was. 
Professor Riddle’s and Dr. Dunning’s opening com- 
ments, taken with the four Gospel accounts, will 
help you in locating the important events. The in- 
terest and importance of the different Gospels appear 
from Professor Riddle’s comments on verses 5 and 14. 

On the custom of bringing to justice a prisoner 
bound, see Mrs. Howie's first two paragraphs, tell- 
ing of what she has known of present practices in the 
East of this sort. 

; Pilate’s character, as shown by his actions, is an 
interesting study for your boys. He seemed to have 
a half-way desire to do the right thing. But it is not 
to our credit when we want to do right ; God gives 
us those promptings. The only credit, if there is 
any, Comes in when we act on our desire to do right. 


began to ask him ¢o do as he was wont to do 
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There was Pilate’s utter failure. See how he tried 
to shirk responsibility,—to put it upon Herod, upon 
the people’s choice of a prisoner for release, finally 
upon the people for the crucifixion itself. Read 
Beecher’s description of a Pilate, in Dr. Banks’s 
fourth paragraph. Is that the kind of man our boys 
want to be ? 

Bring out the contrast between the prisoner and 
the judge,—Jesus and Pilate. How fearless, yet-how 
wise, the prisoner was! The power of silence is 
commented on by Dr. Goss, in his first paragraph. 
How inexplicable and unusual this was in an Oriental 
I have realized as I have listened to the violent 
outbursts of talk that fairly make one’s ears ache. 
Mrs. Howie, in her last paragraph, emphasizes this 

oint. 

With all his own weakness, Pilate saw through the 
weakness of the chief priests,—envy. Dr. Banks's 
second paragraph illustrates our own danger from 
envy. Dr. Goss’s second paragraph quotes some 
of the strong words of the ages about this subtle 
poison. 

The vital relation that the story of Jesus and Pilate 
has to the life of each of your pupils is well suggested 
in Dr. Dunning’s second, third, and fourth para- 
graphs. 

Pilate played his part, and failed, two thousand 
years ago. But Jesus Christ lives, and every one 
since Pilate’s day has had the same privilege that 
Pilate had,—of judging Jesus. Pilate’s judgment 
did not harm Jesus, though it grieved that great 
loving heart. Pilate’s judgment was his own fear- 
ful condemnation, when it might have been his coro- 
nation. Which is ours to be ? 

JERUSALEM. 
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Majesty is in personality, and not in position. 
‘ae 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


MA bones a and Mark place the prediction of 
Peter’s denial on the way to Gethsemane, but 
both Luke and John connect it with discourses 

in the upper room. It may have been repeated. 
Reaching Gethsemane, across the Kidron, Jesus takes 
Peter, James, and John with him, and afterwards 
suffers in solitude. The betrayal by a and the 
arrest follow, Peter having wounded a servant of 
the high-priest. A young man (possibly Mark him- 
self) appears on the scene. Jesus is taken to Annas, 
where a brief hearing occurs (John 18: 13, 19-24), 
though some identify this with the hearing before 
Caiaphas, in spite of the diversity in the recorded de- 
tails. Meanwhile John had followed into the court of 
the high-priest, probably the residence of both Annas 
and Caiaphas. As John brought in Peter the first 
denial by the latter occurred. The sanhedrin gath- 





ered, and Jesus was condemned as guilty of blas- 
— and worthy of death. The second denial of 
eter probably occurred during this trial, and the 


third at its close. From that time until the early 
morning. @ession of the sanhedrin (v. 1) Jesus was 
mocked and maltreated by the attendants. 
Places.—The meeting-place of the sanhedrin (v. 1) 
was usually the room ‘‘ Gazith” in the temple enclos- 
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ure, but about this time a change was made. John 
18: 28 seems to imply that Jesus was led directly 
from the residence of Caiaphas to Pilate’s Pretorium, 
while Luke 22 : 66 suggests that the morning session 
was in the customary place of meeting. Pilate’s Pre- 
torium (v. 16) was probably the summer palace of 
Herod, on the north side of Mt. Zion, overlooking the 
temple area, with which it was connected by a bridge. 
Some, however, think the Fortress Antonia, at the 
northwest corner of the temple enclosure, was the 
place. ‘‘Pretorium” was the technical name for 
the headquarters of a general, afterwards of an em- 
peror or governor. The ‘‘judgment seat” (Matt. 
27: 19) was the official chair, often placed on a 
‘‘pavement”’ (John 19: 13) made of movable stoues. 

Time.—Between daybreak and 9 A.M. on Friday, 
the 15th of Nisan, answering to April 7, year of Rome 
783; that is, A.D. 30. 

Persons.—Pilate, or Pontius Pilate, was the fifth 
Roman governor of Judea, officially entitled ‘‘ pro- 
curator,” in office from A.D. 29 to 36,—a cruel ruler, 
though efficient against robbers. His conduct on 
this occasion reveals contemptuous indifference for 
the Jewish religion, but a desire to shirk responsi- 
bility. By submitting justice to the choice of the 
Jewish mob (Jesus or Barabbas), he became the of- 
ficial murderer of Jesus, whom he wished to release. 
Barabbas, meaning ‘‘son of Abba,” or ‘‘son of a 
father,’’ was a convicted‘robber and murderer, other- 
wise unknown. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 





Verse 1.—/n the morning : Luke, ‘‘as soon as it 
was day.” This morning session was necessary, 
since sentence of death could not be legally pro- 
nounced before daylight. In Luke 22 : 66-71 the 
details are given.—Delivered him up to Pilate: 
Matthew narrates the remorse and suicide of Judas 
at this point. 

Verse 2.—Pilate asked him: John 18 : 28-32 pre- 
cedes this question, which is given in all the accounts. 
The political accusation was first put forward.— 7hou 
sayest: Equivalent to ‘‘ yes.” John 18 : 34-38 must 
be connected with this answer. 

Verse 3.—The words ‘‘but he answered nothing” 
have little authority; inserted from Matthew 27 : 12, 
and not found even in the Greek Testaments used 
by King James's translators. 

Verse 5.—No more answered anything: The 
silence continued until just before the final decision. 
—Pilate marvelled: Such silence was unusual, and 
Jesus had just before answered Pilate himself. Be- 
tween verses 5 and 6 should be placed the reference 
to Galilee and the sending of Jesus to Herod (Luke 
23 : 4-16). 

Verse 6.—AtZ the feast: The margin, ‘‘a feast,” 
is a possible rendering, but there is no evidence that 
the usage obtained at other feasts than the passover 
(comp. John 18 : 39).—Whom they asked of him: 
This was the essential point,—a gratification of the 
multitude. 

Verse 7.—Men who: This shows that the followers 
are meant, but Barabbas himself is called a robber 
(John) and a murderer (Luke). The two robbers 
crucified with Jesus have been regarded by many as 
among these “ men,” the followers of Barabbas. 

Verse 8.— Went up: So the best authorities. The 
Greek word representing ‘‘crying aloud” is very 
similar. 

Verse 9.— That / release unto you the King of the 
Jews? This language was a taunt; so also verse 12. 
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The parallel accounts indicate that Pilate himself 
“in a choice between Jesus and: Barabbas. 

erse 10.—for envy: Envy of his popularity, and 
hence fear of his influence. Pilate’s perception of 
this fact made his action all the more unjust. 

Verse 11.—Bul the chief priests stirred up the 
multitude: Pilate was now on the judgment seat, 
and the message from his wife probably came while 
awaiting the decision of the mob. 

Verse 13.—Crucify him: A Roman punishment, 
— that to which Barabbas had been sentenced. 
Stoning was the Jewish penalty for blasphemy, the 
crime of which the sanhedrin had declared Jesus 
guilty. 

Verse 14.—Why, what evil hath he done? Six 
times, according to the full details, the innocence of 
Jesus is declared by Pilate, the representative of law 
and justice. 

Verse 15.—Wéishing to content the multitude: 
He feared a riot, and probably complaints at Rome 
against himself. Here should be placed the wash- 
ing of Pilate’s hands, and the fearful utterance,‘‘ His 
blood 4¢ on us, and on our children.” — When he had 
scourged him; Scourging usually preceded cruci- 
fixion, and was performed by the Roman soldiers. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAI. SEMINARY. 
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of ND Bounp Jesus, AND CARRIED HIM AWAY, AND 

DELIVERED HIM UP TO PiILaTE.”—In an inter- 

view with a sheep-dealer who had been 
robbed, and many of his servants killed, I asked the 
impoverished man, *t Why did you not complain to 
the authorities?’’ He said: ‘‘I did lay my cause 
before the governor of Aleppo, but he said, ‘ Bring 
the robbers to me, and I will see what can.be done.’” 
Among our acquaintances is a priest who has for 
months been tramping from one village to another 
to find or catch a man who had done him wrong 
with a view to having him punished by the authori- 
ties; indeed, he did catch him and handed him to the 
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A Mockery 


By Alexander 


E SHALL best gather the lessons of Mark's 
W condensed narrative if we cluster them round 
the persons in the solemn drama, and deal 
successively with the silent Christ, the eager ac- 
cusers, the excited crowd, and the unrighteous gov- 
ernor. 

The silent Christ. Jesus breaks silence only once. 
He answers the question which Pilate had a right to 
ask, and claims to be the king of the Jews. We 
know from John’s Gospel that he accompanied the 
claim with an explanation sufficient to show that the 
Roman authority was in nodanger from it. He thus 
set aside the only ground for Pilate’s condemnation, 
and acknowledged the validity of the procurator’s 
jurisdiction if his kingship had been * of this world.” 
But having thus said what should have satisfied 
Rome, he locked his lips,—the lips which had never 
been sileni to any whose perplexities he could solve 
or whose sorrows he could soothe. The fountain, 
which had poured forth such crystal streams of wis- 
dom, tenderness, and help, was sealed now. ‘' The 
word” was dumb. ‘To all the hubbub of vociferous 
accusations poured out, as it would seem, with scant 
regard to the mae | of a court of justice, ‘‘ he an- 
swered nothing.” Why? Partly because he had 
already answered the only charge of which Pilate 
had any right to take cognizance, but chiefly because 
the accusers had been deaf to all his gracious words, 
and had reached that awful stage of hardness of 
heart which even Christ's all-embracing yearning to 
save was obliged to recognize was best left alone. 
We know not when any man reaches it, but Jesus 
knew and knows. Deaf hearers make a silent Christ. 

The eager accusers. ‘' The chief priests accused 
him of many things,” says Mark, but his account of 
the hearing before the sanhedrin makes it clear that 
all the accusations brought against Jesus there had 
signally broken down, and that he was condemned 
there solely on his own declaration that he was the 
Son of God. Therefore this vehement heaping up of 
charges which could not be proved was flagrantly 
unjust, and suggested the presence in the accusers 
of aconcealed motive. No less suspicious was their 
putting forward to Pilate, as Jesus’ crime, his claim 
to be their king, for it was a new thing for them to 
be so loyal and eager to hand over a would-be leader 
of rebellion. 

Mark lets us into the secret of the priests’ vehe- 
ment hatred when he tells us that Pilate knew that 
‘*for envy” they had ‘‘delivered him up.” The 
experienced procurator knew his men, and felt that 
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authorities more than once, but the man somehow 
managed to get away. If this method of charging the 

ursuer to catch and bind his opponent be strange, 
it is also ancient (comp. 2 Sam. 14: 10). 

“Tue Cuier Priests AcCUSED HIM OF MANY 
Tuincs.”—A Greek document (which claims to be a 
translation from a Hebrew original), called the Acts 
of Pilate, says, in this connection: ‘‘ Having called a 
council, the high priests and scribes, Annas and Cai- 
aphas and Semes and Dathezs and Gamaliel, Judas, 
Levi and Nephthalim, Alexander and Jairus and the 
rest of the Jews, came to Pilate, accusing Jesus about 
many things. ... We have a law not to cure any one 
on the sabbath, but this man has on the sabbath 
cured the lame and the crooked, the withered and 
the blind and the paralytic, the dumb and the de- 
moniac, by evil practices” (‘‘The New Testament 
Apocryphal Writings.” James Orr, D.D. Philadel- 
orem J. B. Lippincott Co.). Neither at the time of 

ilate nor since have anti-Christian Orientals denied 
the miracles of our Lord, but they either belittled 
them or ascribed them to ‘‘evil ;” that is, magical 
practices (Matt. 12: 24). 

‘*BuT Jesus NO MORE ANSWERED ANYTHING; INSO- 
MUCH THAT PILATE MARVELLED.’’—In Pilate’s estima- 
tion, as in the estimation of any one acquainted with 
Oriental court proceedings, the silence of Jesus was 
unparalleled, focuntientle, and therefore a marvel. 
Prisoners of to-day.attack, not only the character of 
their accusers, but the reputation of the witnesses 
and their friends for generations back. Nor is this 
mode of defense considered trivial, for Muhammadan 
law provides that the witnesses against the prisoner 
should be justified by other witnesses,— mazzak- 
kyeen. In refusing to accuse his accusers and deny 
the truth of their accusations, our Lord refused to 
use a powerful instrument in his own behalf which 
no one in the East would have neglected (Isa. 
53: 7). Judges have often a difficulty in preventing 
a clamor, and accused and accusers screaming to- 
gether. 


SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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When love's reverence leaves religion lust’s re- 
venge enters in, 


a 


of Justice 
McLaren, D.D. 


there was something more here than showed on the 
surface. Mark’s statement does not necessarily 
imply that Pilate gained his knowledge from any 
source but his own keen observation and trained 
judgment of men. But was he right in putting their 
fell hatred down to ‘‘envy"? They would have 
represented its source as holy horror of a blasphemer, 
religiqus zeal for the honor of God, the law, and the 
temple ; and, no doubt, they were self-deceived, and 
thought themselves actuated by such lofty motives. 

The excited crowd. Mark brings out only one 
— as to the multitude,—their demand for the re- 
ease of a prisoner according to custom, and their 
choice of Barabbas at the instigation of the priests. 
No doubt, many of those who now yelled ‘ Crucify 
him” had, three days before, shouted ‘‘ Hosanna to 
the Son of David,” and had waved palm branches, 
which were still tossing about the streets unwithered. 
The old, old lesson of the fickleness of mob favor 
needs not to be dwelt on. One day ‘‘it is roses, 
roses all the way,”’ and next day it is stones and mud 
and a scaffold. But the greatest sinners were the 
busy emissaries in the crowd, who roused the sleep- 
ing fury and lust for blood, and directed against 
— the beast thatisinevery mob. The demand for 

arabbas howed what the popular ideal was. Here 
was a man who had done just what the priests had 
tried to persuade Pilate that Jesus would do,— 
namely, risen in arms against Rome, and had 
added a crime of which even they did not accuse 
Jesus ; and, behold, he is the hero of the hour. 

True, their ignorance was guilty, but it lessened 
the guilt of their cry, ‘‘Crucify him.” Their false 
ideal of Messiah king blinded them to the glory of 
the true realizer of the true ideal who stood there 
before them. Having eyes they saw not, and there- 
fore they cried, ‘‘ Crucify him!” when they should 
have cried ‘‘Crown him Lord of all.” And were 
they the only people who turn away from Jesus be- 
cause false ideals blind them, or who fight against 
him because they do not know him? He only needs 
to be seen for what he is to be hailed as sovereign of 
all hearts. And they who misunderstand him now, 
after all these centuries, are guiltier far than the 
ignorant mob who preferred Barabbas to Jesus. 

The unrighteous governor. Mark does not bring 
out Pilate’s hesitations and weaknesses as vividly as 
the other evangelists do, but he signalizes the essen- 
tial points,—his roused wonder, his half-hearted effort 
to have the innocent enthusiast substituted for the 
truculent rebel, his penetration of the priests’ mo- 
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tives, his futile attempts to bring the yelling crowd 
to calmness, his conviction that no ‘‘evil” had been 
a against Jesus, and then, after all. swayings 

ackwards and forwards, the base and conscious 
prostitution of justice, and its ignoble motive. No 
more damning sentence could written as to a 
judge than ‘‘ wishing to content the multitude,” he 
‘delivered Jesus... to be crucified.” Pilate, like the 
crowd, ‘‘ knew not”* what he did, but he did know that 
he was setting a dangerous criminal free, and sending 
an innocent man to his death, and that he was doing 
it, in the teeth of justice, to curry favor with those 
who had many well-grounded complaints against 
him. Tohim Jesus and Barabbas were but pawns 
in the game, and he thought it good play to let that 
one be taken which would help his plans most. What 
mattered the death of one poor Jew if it would make 
Pilate popular with the crowd? So he reasoned, and 
so, with eyes wide open, though tragically unseeing 
all that he should have. seen, he ‘delivered Jesus, 
when he had scourged him, to be crucified.” No 
doubt he then dismissed the whole incident from his 
mind, and turned to other official duties, satisfied 
that he had strengthened his position by his morn- 
ing’s work. How little he knew what he had really 
done! But he knew that he had sold justice for popu- 
larity, and not all his washing of his hands could Aas 
them from the stain of innocent blood. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
< 
Expediency expels principle. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Silence of Jesus 


ND ¢he chief priests accused him of many things. 
A But Jesus no more answered anything (vs. 3-5). 
There is aninteresting story related of Dr. Hop- 
kins, a minister of saintly character. He had a brother- 
in-law who was a skeptic, who said that his pious 
kinsman would bear exasperating circumstances no 
better than any one else, and, to try him, stated to 
him some facts peculiarly aggravating. Dr. Hopkins 
went away very angry, and the remark was made. 
‘*I told you so.” The night, however, was spent by 
the truly good man in prayer, and in the morning he 
returned and confessed his sin of unholy passion, 
which so deeply moved his brother-in-law that he 
frankly admitted the minister had a spirit which he 
did not possess. The incident led him to become a 
Christian, and afterwards a successful minister of 
the gospel. 


Envy a Dangerous Temptation 

For he perceived that for envy the chief priests 
had delivered him up (v. 10). ‘* Who is this elder 
son?” was once asked in an assembly of ministers 
who were discussing the character of the prodigal 
son and his brother. The famous Daniel Krum- 
macher made answer: ‘‘I know him very well; I 
met him yesterday.” ‘‘ Whois he?” several asked 
eagerly, and he replied with great solemnity, ‘‘ My- 
self.” He then explained that on the previous day, 
hearing that a very humble man of no particular 
standing had received a very gracious visitation of 
God's goodness, he had been conscious of a large 
degree of envy and irritation. 


The World’s Treatment of Jesus 

And they cried out again, Crucify him (v. 13). 
There is a story of John Wesley that on one occasion 
he was carrying on a spirited argument with one of 
his sisters, a lady of very striking talents and gifts 
of discernment, in the presence of a large party of 
people. The subject under discussion was the truth 
or falsity of the old goer. Vox populi, vox Det. 
It is said that Mr. Wesley was rather getting the 
worst of the argument, and in order to put an end to 
the controversy he announced with an air of author- 
ity, as though the matter was settled, ‘‘I tell you, 
sister, the voice of the people 7s the voice of God.” 
‘* Yes,” she replied mildly, ‘it cried ‘Crucify him, 
crucify him !’"" 


Pilates of To-day 

And Pilate, wishing to content the multitude (v. 
15). Henry Ward Beecher, comparing Pilate with 
men of the modern world, has this interesting para- 
graph: ‘‘ What is a Pilate? A Pilate is one of 
those courtly gentlemen, polished, tasteful, expert, 
who is not disturbed nor warped by convictions in 
over measure ; who looks upon all moral qualities as 
a gambler looks upon cards, which he shuffles, and 
plays according to the exigency of his game,—and 
one just as easy as another. A Pilate is a man who 
believes in letting things have their own way. ‘Do 


not sacrifice yourself. Do not get in the way of a 
movement. the bestthing. Live in peace with 
yourtime. Be not like the fool, who stands in his 
own light. Maintain good appearances,—that is 
profitable. See to it that you do not go too far one 
way Or another. Study the interest of Number One 
all through. And, whatever comes, see that you 
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come out uppermost. Do not be gross, brutal, fanati- 
cal,—that is not profitable. Preserve your balance. 
See that you keep your eye on the chances. If they 
go this way, you go with them far enough to reap 
them. If they go the other way, go with them. Do 
not be too scrupulous. Be just enough so to gain 
your ends. Use men, use events, use everything 
that is profitable. Do not use your conscience too 
much!’ This is the language of the Pilates of our 
day. Those men who ride astride of the time, and 
of administrations, and of policies ; those men who 
are polished, cold, calculating, speculating,—these 
are the Pirates,—the Pi/afes, I mean! It was a 
blunder of the lip, but, after all, it hit right.” 
New York City. 
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Reason abdicates when resentment reigns. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


UT Jesus no more answered anything (v. 5). 
It is one of the infallible evidences of wisdom 
to know when to stop answering, there being 
a perverse disposition in the soul to have the ‘last 
word.” This desire seems to have a double oggin. In 
the first place, a conversation of any kind is hard to 
close. See how difficult it is for two women to part 
promptly at a door. They say ‘‘ good-by” twenty 
times. See how hard it is to break off an interview 
by telephone. I have always found it hard to stop an 
argument,—bhecause, if I had won, I hated to embar- 
rass my opponent, and, if I had lost, I was too stub- 
born to give up. The ‘‘ Wise One” knew when he 
had said enough, and would say hot one word more. 
Behold the impressiveness of silence! No verbal 
answer could possibly possess the power of those 
closed lips. Innocence and self-control were written 
on every feature of that majestic countenance. 

For envy the chief priests had delivered him up 
(v. 10), here is no vice of the soul for which a 
noble man despises himself so profoundly as for envy. 
All others seem to be rooted secretly in some virtue ; 
but this alone strikes down into the rank soil of hell. 
I have felt it, and I know. And so must the great 
men who have written epigrams about it, or how 
could they have described it soaccurately ? Listen ! 
+* Envy lurks at the bottom of the human heart like 
a viper in its hole” (Balzac). ‘* When we envy others 
we make their virtues our vices” (Boileau). ‘ Just 
so far as we are pleased at finding faults we are dis- 
pleased at finding perfection " (Lavater). ‘‘ We often 
glory in the most criminal passions, but the passion 
of envy is so shameful that we never dare to own it” 
(Rochefoucauld). The best symbol of a noble soul 
discovering envy feeding upon its vitals is that of a 
flower detecting a worm gnawing at its petals. 

But the chief priests stirred up the multitude, that 
he should rather release Rarabbas unto them (v. 
11). An immense proportion of all the trouble in the 
world comes from the restlessness and resentfulness 
of a few turbulent spirits. Eliminate from any or- 
ganization or community that small minority, and 
the storms roll away. There is something in their 
natures that impels them to stir up every still, trans- 
lucent pool, to see if they canriot turn it into a mud- 
hole. Some boys can never see a dog without 
wanting to sick himonacat. These are the wretches 
who become ‘ mischief-makers” when they grow up. 
It is one thing to stir up the pure minds of men by 
way of remembrance as the good Apostle did, and 
quite another to rouse the hellish passions in a mob 
to make them compass the death of the world’s Re- 
deemer. 

Why, what evil hath he done? (v. 14.) 
challenge lies in that question! How would you 
like to be brought up before the whole school, and 
have the superintendent ask any one who knew an 
evil deed or word of yours to come up and tell it out ? 
Most of us would make for the door or a window. I 
overheard two gentlemen discussing the administra- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt, and one of them said to 
the other, ‘‘ Name dne thing that he has done which 
ought to be undone.” I reckon that our lion-hearted 
president would be a good deal more than delighted 
to think that he had unknown friends who believed 
so heartily in his impeccability, but I fancy he knows 
quite a few things that he would like to have another 
try at. The Sinless One had no regrets, but the rest 
of us,—ah, ‘‘ what evils we have done!” To be able 
to stand in conscious innocence before accusers is one 
of the supreme joys of life. 
weno wishing to content the multitude (v. 15). 
; veil might a wise man pray to be delivered from the 

och teen to “cater to the crowd.” It is upon that 

rock that more politicians have made shipwreck than 
upon any other in the sea of life. Yes, and more 
artists, and editors, and poe When a public 
ro > ong the brute howl of the masses for a sensa- 
an ad temptation to throw a sop to its hideous 

age is terrible indeed. And there lies an equal 
eal in their applause. ‘Anything to keep them 
Still, Anything to gain their approval.” These 
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are too apt to be the only ideas that control the lead- 
ers of society. ‘‘ Leaders” did I say? Most of 
them lead their constituents about as much.as a 
straw leads a river. They watch until these same 
constituents begin to howl and gather for a spring, 
and then throw them a sop,—as Pilatedid. Nothing 
is so terrible as an aroused multitude. It requires a 
Savonarola, a Luther, to give them what they need, 
rather than what they want, and to be willing to lash 
the lion rather than to stroke its mane. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Prisoner before Pilate 


1. A Royal Prisoner : 

Art thou the King of the Jews ? (2.) 
Where is he that is born king ? (Matt. 2: 2). 
‘The Son of man. . . right hand of power ( Matt. 26 : 64). 
All authority hath been given me (Matt 28: 18). 
2. A Silent Prisoner : 

Jesus no more answered anything (3-5). 
Blessed are the meek. . . inherit the earth (Matt. 5 : 5). 
Thy king cometh unto thee, meek (Matt. 21: 5). R 
The meekness and gentleness of Christ (2 Cor. 10: 1). 
3- A Hated Prisoner : 

For envy... had delivered him up (6-10). 
Rulers take counsel... against his anointed (Psa. 2: 1, 2). 
Herod and... Pilate... were gathered (Acts 4 : 25-27). 
Hated me before it hated you (John 15 : 18, 19). 
Knoweth us not. .. knew him not (1 John 3: 1). 
4- A Rejected Prisoner : 

Release... the King? ... Release Barabbas (9-11). 
Not this man, but Barabbas (John 18 : 39, 40). 
The stone which the builders rejected (Luke 20 : 17). 
Will not... this man reign over us (Luke 19: 14). 
His own received him not (John 1: 11). 
s- An Innocent Prisoner : 

Why, what evil hath he done? (13, 14.) 
I find no crime in him (Joh 18 : 38; 19: 4). 
The blood of this righteous man ( Matt. 27 : 24). 
Holy, guileless, undefiled, separate (Heb. 7 : 26). 
Who did no sin, neither. . . guile found (1 Pet. 2; 22). 
6. A Suffering Prisoner : 

Delivered Jesus, ... scourged,... crucified (15). 
Came... to give his life a ransom (Matt. 20 : 28). 
Who gave himself for our sins (Gal. 1 : 4). 
Through his own blood . . . redemption (Heb. 9 : 12, 14). 
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Hints for the Siperintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


OTE.—If on one side of the board you could put, 
from week to week, the initial letters of the 
title and the first word of the Golden Text, and 

leave them there through the quarter, you could, by 
means of this, briefly review all past lessons for 
the quarter each Sunday. Of course, only title and 
Golden Text, and the main facts of each lesson, could 
be called for, but that would help fix the most impor- 
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tant facts in the minds of the school porenenes. 
This method has proved very helpful in my own 
school. 

Review.—Call for title and Golden Text. Before 
whom was Jesus arraigned? Who accused Jesus 
before Pilate? Were the things of which they ac- 
cused him true? Now ask some teacher about 
Pilate’s habit of releasing to the people some pris- 
oner each year, and have ‘him explain it. Whom did 
Pilate offer to release unto the people? What had 
Barabbas done? Who persuaded the pecple to ask 
for Barabbas’s release rather than that of Jesus? 
Could Pilate himself find any fault with Jesus? 
What dreadful cry did the seople utter about Jesus? 
Why did Pilate give sentence that it should be as 
they desired ? 

ne put on the board the words Jesus Before 
Pilate. Yes, that was the fact, as told in our lesson, 
But one day that position will be reversed. When 

esus sits on his judgment seat, then it will be Pilate 
fore Jesus. On earth Pilate was the judge; but in 
that day Jesus will be the judge. Now wipe out the 
word ‘* Pilate,” and put in its place the word ** You.” 
Now it reads ‘‘ Jesus Before You.” Isthistrue? Yes, 
for he says, ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock,” 
This means the door of your heart. Will you admit 
him? For remember that this too will be reversed 
in that great day, for then it will read ‘‘ You Before 
Jesus.” Then, if you reject him here, he will reject 
ou. This is what he himself teaches in the Word. 
hy not, then, admit Jesus to your heart to-day ?— 
and. then at that judgment day you will hear him 
say, ‘‘Come, ye blessed of my Father.” 





JESUS 
BEFORE 
PILATE 











New York Ciry. 
Bigots seldom bother about the opinions of their 
accomplices. 
ost 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the} 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


“To him who for our sins was Psalm 2: 1-4. 


. (2:1-9. 3: 1-4.) 

“O love, how deep, how broad, Psal . 

how high !"’ een Oe 5 a7 
‘The morning dawns upon the (2421-7, 38: 1-7.) 

place."’ Psalm 35 : 3-12. 
‘* Tell me the story of Jesus.” (48: 5-12. 73: 8-19.) 
**What will you do with the king Peal 42 : e280 

called Jesus?"’ 4 ig 
**Go to dark Gethsemane."’ (56: 4-6. 87: 4-6.) 


** What a friend we have in Jesus!"’ 
‘*One there is, above all others.”’ 


_& 


Envy turns the opportunities of mercy into instru- 
ments of malignity. 


Psalm 142: 1-4. 
(209: 1-4. 303: I-4.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Plan: Jesus, the Great Helper, Lived, 
Died, and Rose Again. 


General Thought: Everything Deserves a Fair Test 
or Trial to Prove its Worth. 


Lesson Story : The False and Unfair Trial of Christ. 
Lesson Aim: Be True to Christ. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Boys, have you ever seen anybody arrested? What 
for? (Allow only a few answers, lest too much time 
be consumed.) What is done with such people ? 
Why? Do you remember about a good man who 
was put in prison for doing right? (Recall John the 
Baptist or Paul.) Sometimes such things happen. 
But, even if a good man is arrested, he expects a 
fair trial to prove him innocent. Nearly everything 
we use is tried. We try on shoes, gloves, hats, 
clothes, etc. Somebody tastes or tries the flour, cof- 
fee, butter, etc. You try a new knife, pencil, etc. 
All such things are tried, to see whether they are 
good or not. 5So with railroads and ships before pas- 
sengers are carried. People are tried, too, in many 
ways. The schools are just closing for summer vaca- 
tion, and many scholars have been examined, or 
tried, to prove whether their work was good or not. 
If you pass the examination, you are ? Promoted. 








People are sometimes tried for the things they do, 
as well as what they know. Every nation has courts, 
where people are tried, and the trial should be fair, 
But I am sure, when I tell you of to-day’s lesson, 
you will say, ‘‘It wasn’t fair.” Suppose a policeman 
should arrest you for stealing, or setting fire to a 
house, when you hadn't done it. You wouldn’t be 
afraid, because you would know the arrest was a mis- 
take. 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS, 


After Jesus and his disciples spent that last even- 
ing in the upper room, when he told them about the 
Lord's Supper, you remember they prayed, and sang 
a hymn, and late at night went to the Mount of 
Olives to a garden, where they sometimes rested. 
(Indicate the garden by a square marked G; also the 
palace of the high-priest and Pilate’s hall, when 
necessary.) It was a garden of olive trees, called Geth- 
semane. Eight of the disciples stopped near the 

ate, but Jesus and three others went farther to pray. 
“hose disciples were tired and og f and Jesus 
prayed alone until, about midnight, he awakened 
them because somebody was coming. 

Did you ever see a procession? Yes; and that 
night, while Jesus was praying, a procession of 
priests, scribes, and others, came toward the garden, 
with lanterns, torches, swords, and sticks. It was 
just as they came near that Jesus said to his dis- 
ciples, *‘ Rise; let us be going.”” Who do you sup- 
pose led the procession? Yes, Judas Iscariot,—the 
other disciple; and the way he pointed out Jesus was 
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to walk towards him and kiss him. [hat was the 
sign he had given. So they arrested him, bound 
his hands, and led him away. Was that fair? The 
disciples were so frightened — ran away, and left 
esus alone with his enemies, who took him back to 
re ah nog to the high-priest’s house. (Draw it.) 
Other enemies had gathered there, with false wit- 
nesses, and, although it was night, they began ask- 
ing him questions. Jesus did not answer until the 
high-priest asked, ‘‘Art thou the Christ?” Then 
Jesus said, ‘‘I am.” (Write Christ.) Some said, 
‘*He deserves to die for saying that.’ Others spit 
at him, or struck him. Was that fair? All night 
they kept him there, and early in the morning led 
him to Governor Pilate (write Pilate, and indicate 
the place), for the real trial (write The Trial). Surely 
he ought to be fair! 

The priests and others accused him of many things 
(show the lesson picture. Picture cards are is- 
sued by the Providence Lithograph Company of 
Providence (R. I.), but should be ordered of your own 
denominational publishing house), but he answered 
nothing, except when Pilate asked, ‘‘Art thou the 
King of the Jews?” Then Jesus said, ‘‘ Thou say- 
est.” Pilate took him aside and asked him some ques- 
tions, and when he came back, ‘‘ then said Pilate to 
the chief priests and the people, I find no fault in 
this man.’’ (Write the last clause as in the diagram. 
Mention further incidents given in the other Gospels). 
Every prisoner has a right to a lawyer and. wit- 
nesses, but nobody was there to speak for Jesus. 
Was that fair ? Pilate knew it, but he was afraid of 
displeasing the people. 

t every passover feast the people chose one pris- 
oner, to be freed by the governor, and Pilate asked, 
‘Will ye that I release unto you the King of the 
— ?"'~—because he knew why the chief priests had 

rought Jesusto him. They wanted to get his prom- 
ise quickly, without a fair trial. Instead of choosing 
Jesus to set free, they shouted ‘‘ Barabbas!"—a 
murderer, who had led a great disturbance, and was 
in prison. Then Pilate said,‘‘ What, then, shall I do 
unto him whom ye call the King of the Jews?” 
And they cried out again, ‘‘Crucify him!” Then 
Pilate asked, ‘‘ What evil hath he done?" But they 
cried the iouder, ‘‘Cricify him!"’ Pilate-knew what 
was right, but he was a coward, so, to please the 
peorts. he freed Barabbas and delivered Jesus, when 

e had scourged him, to be crucified. Was that 
fair? (Recall from the class the chief incidents. ) 

To-day, in thousands of churches all over the 
world, the people repeat in the Creed, ‘‘Suffered 
under Pontius Pilate,’ because Pilate was so unfair 
to Jesus. We wonder that anybody could treat him 
so, when he had lived to help others. How would 
you treat him? He has done so much for each one 
of.us, and asks us to love and serve him in return. 
Will you Be True to Christ? (Place in outline.) 





THE TRIAL 


NO FAULT 
PILATE CHRIST 


1 FIND IN THIS MAN 
BE TRUE TO CHRIST 
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Condemnation from some ts really commendation. 
al 
The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 
Ete hurrying events of the tragedy of Jesus 

need illustration, but little comment, for boys 

and girls. The Jerusalem map will be used 
constantly to trace the journeys of Jesus to his 
cross. One boy constructed a raised map of Jerusa- 
lem in modeling clay simply from the vivid ideas 
obtained from the eleven photographs of the Holy 
City of the Underwood set, showing the valleys of 
Kidron, Jehoshaphat, and Hinnom, and the Mount 
of Olives and Calvary. The walk over the brook 
Kidron, singing a hymn, in the footsteps of another 
kingly exile (2 Sam. 15 : 23-30), is to be traced in red 
ink or crayon to the Gethsemane gate. Photographs 
of Gethsemane to-day are common. Here draw out, 
as the story is told, the quiet of Jesus’ agony at 
prayer, the drowsiness of the disciples, the gathering 
of the soldiers with Judas, ienncalion to Gilbert six 
hundred men!) Jesus’ outraged love (Matt. 26 : 49, 
50), the majesty of his appearance (John 18 : 4-6), his 
thoughtfulness (Luke 22: 49-52), and his chivalrous 
protection of his fleeing friends (John 18 : 8,9). Here 
call out the supposed reference to the presence of 
Mark (Mark 14: 51, 52), in whose house the Lord's 
Supper had nye cene | been celebrated, and in which 
later the early church used to assemble (Acts 1 : 13 ; 
12: 12). Where did the Twelve go? Whatdid Péter 
do? What John? 
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Trace in red the journey back to the judgment 
halls: . Locate as far as possible the house of Annas, 
of Caiaphas, the hall of the sanhedrin, the hall of 
Pilate, the palace of Herod. Assign for brief dis- 
cussion : Was the trial of Jesus legal? Reduce the 
accusations and testimony to a brief modern state- 
ment, and cite any ancient Jewish laws which they 
claimed were broken. Show here the Times picture 
of a peneapel 4 Som and book of the law. What was the 
defense of Jesus? Show that he answered freely all 
authoritative statements. Have one pupil name and 
describe the illegal indignities suffered by Jesus that 
night (John 18, 22; Luke 22: 63-65; 23: 11; John 
19: 1; Mark 15: 16-19; Matt. 27: 31, 39-44, 48, 49). 
How did he bear all? How long was he without food 
or sleep? How had the following persons each 
helped to bring the cross upon Jesus ?—the men of 

erusalem, Annas and Caiaphas, the Pharisees, 

udas, Pilate, Peter? Close with the picture and 
essons of the denial by Peter. 


BosTon. 





Pictures that you can show to your class to illustrate 
the lessons may make just the difference between atten- 
tion and inattention’ Be sure to try The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures for the Second Quarter 
—a set of thirteen reproduced from actual photographs 
on heavy enameled paper—1o cents for the set. 











The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ik events between the Last Supper and the cru- 
cifixion of Christ are too many and too impor- 
tant to be included in a single lesson. he 
committee, ss only one Sunday for this whole 
riod, have wisely centered attention on one of the 
judicial trials of Christ,—the one before the Roman 
governor. Mention to your pupils the events in order 
after the Supper, the scene in the garden, the be- 
traval and arrest, the examination before Annas 
(John 18 : 12-14, 19-24), the trial and condemnation 
before Caiaphas and the sanhedrin (Mark 14 : 53-65), 
andthe denial by Peter (Mark 14 : 66-72). Here the 
lesson begifs. 

You are to make vivid and intense the relation of 
your pupils to our Lord’s death as caused by the 
charges against him of Jewish leaders, and by the 
authority of the Roman governor. What interest 
have we in that event ? 

Show that two passions are contending for the 
mastery in this world,—selfishness and loye. Selfish- 
ness is the passion of tlie kingdom of evil under the 
rule of the evilone, Love is the passion of the king- 
dom of heaven with Christ as its king. The selfish 
Pre of priests and rulers and people killed the 

nof man. He conquered the kingdom they repre- 
sented, revealing in his death selfishness in its hide- 
ousness, love in its perfection. 

The conflict between selfishness and love makes 
the story of each life. To ally one’s self with Christ 
crucified is to share the victory of him who overcame 
the world. To yield toselfishness is to belong to the 
defeated kingdom whose subjects are condemned to 
outer darkness. The history of each of your pupils, 
then, is the history of one of these kingdoms in minia- 
ture. Part of it is already written, and part awaits 
the judgment day. This lesson is a study of these 
passions,—love in Christ and selfishness in his ene- 
mies. Here appear these types of selfishness : 

Pilate. -This Roman officer was not an enemy of 
Christ, nor a friend of the chief priests. He was 
simply entrapped through his selfishness by sinners 
shrewder than himself. They first demanded that 
he should give authority for the execution of the sen- 
tence which]they had already passed. He refused, 
on the ground that if he did not try the prisoner he 
would not execute him (John 18 : 28-32). Of the three 
charges which they brought he took the only one 
which seemed to him of consequence (Luke 23: 2), 
and began to examine the prisoner on it (v. 2). Ex- 
plain the first step in the examination (John 18 : 33- 
38.) As Jesus described to him the nature of his 
kingdom and of his kingly character, Pilate was con- 
vinced that the prisoner was innocent, and he an- 
nounced his decision (Luke 23: 4). From .this time 
duty required him to protect Jesus. 

As the priests brought forward clamorous charges 
Pilate wondered at the silence of Jesus (vs. 3-5). He 
tried to avoid responsibility by sending the prisoner 
to Herod, who mocked and insulted him, but returned 
him without any charges against him (Luke 23 : 6- 
12). Then he sought to take advantage of the cus- 
tom to set free a prisoner at the festival, and offered 
to release Jesus (vs. 6-9). But the priests persuaded 
the people to demand the release of a robber and 
murderer instead (vs. 10, 11). Pilate, knowing that 
the hatred of the priests was prompted by envy, 
again declared Jesus innocent, but offered to scourge 
him in order to please them (Luke 23 : 13-16). 
that concession Pilate lost control of the situation. 

From that moment the judge sank out of sight, and 
the governor became a mere tool in the hands of the 
mob. Describe the remaining steps of the so-called 
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trial, the scourging (John 19: 1-5), the parleying with 
the priests (vs. 12-14; John 19: 6, 7), with Jesus 
ohn 1g :. 8-15), and the final abject surrender of 
ilate (v. 15). Show how he loved a place of honor, 
with ease and power, feared to lose them, and there- 
fore surrendered the innocent One to death. 

Explain that selfishness in any one makes him an 
enemy of Christ, and that his passion will destroy him 
unless conquered by love. 

The People Crying, “Crucify Him.” The priests 
used their superior ability, their position, and their 
experience as leaders, to make the mob serve their 
selfishness. But every cry from the unthinking lips 
of the multitude was a shout of selfish passion flung 
against the passion of unselfish love that sought to 
save them from themselves. Show that whoever 

oes with the crowd because he fears, or is too indo- 
ent. to resist the crowd, smites with his own selfish- 
ness the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied for mankind. 

The Soldiers Mocking and Torturing the Christ. 
They-had no hatred of him. They were just rude, 
thoughtless fellows, too ignorant to see the manliness 
of the Son of God. So they pressed the crown of 
thorns on ‘his temples, struck him on the head with 
clubs, spat in his face, and did mocking homage to 
him as king of the — 

Now picture the King of Kings, having for his sub- 
jects every one that is of the truth, superior to all 
power but that of heaven, which is his own, who 
suffered as a criminal at the hands of judges and 
executioners who were criminals, that he might show 
us what love is, redeem us from selfishness and the 
sin it has bégotten in us, and make us, through lov- 
ing and trusting him, manly with the manliness 
which is like God. Read to your pupils Philippians 
2: 5-11; Revelation 1:5, 6. Invite them to jointhe 
company who praise and worship the crucified and 
risen Lord (Rev. 5 : 9-13). 


Boston. 
— 
Hatred is the homage that iniquity pays to holiness. 
rs 


For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Trials 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Mark 44: 32 
and parallels. 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

One of the prominent impressions made upon the 
mind of the thoughtful reader of the synoptic narra- 
tive of the trials of Jesus is that he in truth convicted 
himself. Had he refused to answer the unfair appeal 
of the high priest, just as he stood mute in the pres- 
ence of the foxy sensualist Herod, the sanhedrists 
could hardly have found a nominally valid pretext 
for his condemnation. Had he mt pe to Pilate’s 
sense of justice, when first brought before that typi- 
cal Roman, he might have been set free. But Jesus 
was one who would neither equivocate nor dodge. 
He had deliberately faced this issue. His challenge 
had been taken up by his enemies. He was in their 
hands, and the responsibility was upon them. As 
Rhees says, amid all this tumult he stood ‘‘the su- 
preme example of dignity, self-mastery, and quiet- 
ness." Never was he so completely the dominant 
personality of all. His self-control was genuine. It 
was not stolidity, nor ‘‘ the quietness of stoic indiffer- 
ence [as the scene in Gethsemane proves], but of per- 
fect self-devotion to the Father's will.” 

That the trials of Jesus before either one of the three 
tribunals mentioned in our Gospels were travesties 
upon justice it is needless to affirm. Not even Pilate 
acted according to his own convictions; he consulted 
his fears. He, no less than the others, was wholly 
indifferent to the rights of the hapless captive, who 
was in his eyes but a despised Jew. His various 
attempts to set Jesus free fell far short of his real 
duty and power. 

Four details of importance are added by the other 
synoptists to the story of the trial before Pilate as 
related by Mark: The transference to Herod (Luke 
23 : 4-12), Pilate’s declaration of Jesus’ innocence 
(Luke 23 : 13-16), the message of the wife of Pilate 
(Matt. 27 : 19), and the symbolical acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by the people (Matt. 27 : 24, 25). These 
additions well represent the varying point of view of 
each Gospel narrator. Mark’s narrative is terse and 
vivid. It reveals Pilate clearly as an opportunist, 
willing to yield 8 mar clamor if it suited his own 
interest ; the chief priests and scribes, as unscrupu- 
lous foes, who were determined upon the murder of 
Jesus in any practicable way; the multitude, as com- 
pletely reversed in its attitude of a few days before. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Rhees, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth” (§§ 199-202) is admira- 
ble from every point of view. awson’s chapter on 
the trial of Jesus abounds with pregnant remarks. 
Fairbairn, ‘‘ Studies,” Chapter 16, considers instruc- 
tively the reasons for the bitter hatred of the priest- 
hood. Gilbert (359-363) and Andrews (505-516) discuss 
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Bicycle Innovations 
Two-8peed Gear and New Coaster Brake 
Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


Department : Westrew Der 
Hartford, Conn, Chicago, ee , 

Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any o 
Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent uaa. 


New 
Children’s Day Services 


Bright. Cheerful. Beautiful. Easy to learn. 

Music by Messrs. J. Lincoln Hall, C. A. Miles, H. J. 

Lacey, Arthur Wilton, W. A. Post, and C. H. Lowden. 
Send 10 cts. in stamps for samples of three. 


The Sounds of Summer {2s s<tvics 


explanatory notes for proper rendition, by Mr. Hall. 
Flower Voices »y Miles, Post, and others. 
by Lacey, 
The Garden of the Year Witton, ana 
ers. 
A new book of exercises, ponge. drills, etc., entitled 


Exercises, Songs, and Recitations, No. 2. 25 
cents a copy. 


The Voice of Praise 


the most umigue song book ever compiled for Sunday- 
schools and praise services. Beautifully bound in 
cloth (Vellum de Luxe), $25 the hundred. 

, 251 Numbered Selections. 

Send for full Croertehve pamphlet, or a returnable 
sample of the book. ye pay the postage. 


8 Arch St. i ia. 
Hall-Mack Co. 13s'sith°Avanset New tote 
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EDITED BY THREE 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
AND COMPILERS 


DOANE, KIRKPATRICK, and MAIN 


One-half new songs that will never grow old. 
One-half old songs that will aware be new. 
A $25 per 100; 30 cts. per copy, postpaid. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 





1 CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 
at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. Write me and learn how. 

H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, O. 


Songs 


returnable copy for examination sent on request. | 
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clearly the progress of the trial. A. T. 
Innes’s ‘‘ The Trial of Jesus Christ” is 
the classic discussion of its legality. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Dis- 
CUSSION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The Number of Trials. (1.) How 
many trials do the synoptists report ? 

2. Before the Sanhedrin. (2.) What 
was the irregularity in the preliminary 
a trials? (3.) How was a sem- 

lance of formality and propriety ac- 
quired? (4.) Was the condemnation 
even for blasphemy fair, or even legal ? | 
(5.) When Judas and Peter receive our | 
censure, is it fair to omit John, who was | 
close by his Master, but offered no pro- 
test at either unfairness or cruelty ? 

3. Before Pilate. (6.) Did Pilate re- 
ceive any real evidence of Jesus’ guilt? 
(7.) Had Pilate any question of his inno- 
cence? (8.) Why was he afraid to set 
Jesus free ? 

4. The Responsibility. (9.) Upon 
whom was the ultimate responsibility 
for this judicial murder ? 

5. The Dominant Figure. (10.) Who 
was, beyond question, the commanding 
personality of this series of scenes ? 








IV. Some LEapinc THOUGHTS. 
(For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.) 

Had Jesus cared to save himself no 
way of condemning him would have - 
— But thus to save his life would 

ave been to lose his cherished purpose. 
He could only be true to his ideals and 
methods, and let short-sighted and cruel 
foes work their will. 
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Missions in the Far East 


HERE are still issuing from the press 
books relating to the East which 
repeat the silly and undiscrimi- 

nating charges that the Boxer uprising 
was due to a natural resentment on the 
part of the Chinese of our unwarranted 
attempts to alter their ancient and ade- 
quate forms of religious belief and prac- 
tice. There is peculiar value, therefore, 
in the production of adequate testimony 
in regard to. missionary methods and 
missionary success on Chinese territory. 
A most instructive and convincing pre- 








sentation of modern methods is to be 
found in Mission Methods in Man- | 
churia (New York: Fleming H. Revell | 
Co. $1.25), by the Rev. Dr. John Ross, | 
a Presbyterian missionary at Mukden., | 
It not only answers many of the ques- | 
tions which are raised to-day regardin 
such methods, but is admirably adapted 
as a manual for those preparing for | 
missionary service. The question of | 
missionary success is settled in the last | 
analysis by the way in which Christian 
converts remain faithful under bitter 
and continued persecution. 

The cruel days of 1900 will not soon 
be forgotten, when the church in China 
had its a baptism. Of the many 
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A boy wanted 
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Ne hadr't a cent 


But he got the 
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Liveo away out on the plains—hadn’t many opportunities—few people 

lived near—but he got the money to buy the horse. Any boy can earn 
money selling THE SATURDAY EVENING POST Friday afternoons and 
We send the first week’s supply of ten copies without 
supplies 50 cents capital for the following week, after that all 
required at wholesale price. Write to-day for the free copies and 
“How Boys Make Money,” written by some of our most successful boys. 


in EXTRA CASH PRIZES next month 
for Post boys who do good work. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2484 ARCH 8ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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narratives of that year of martyrdom, — 
omitting to mention except in passing | 
Dr. Arthur H. Smith's classic, China in | 
Convulsion (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 2 vols. $5, net), without 
which no missionary library can be 
called complete,—there are several of 
real value. Miss Luella Miner of Tung | 
Chou has prepared two which will have | 
permanent value. China's Book of Mar- 
| Zyrs (Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50) 
|is finely printed and illustrated, and is | 
of absorbing practical interest. It con- 
tains judiciously edited narratives of 
| the progress of the uprising, and of the 
faithfulness unto death of the believers, 
Two Heroes of Cathay (New York: | 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1) is the life | 
story of the two Chinese students, now | 
at Oberlin, who were kept for sixteen | 
months on the Canadian border because-| 
of our governmental red tape. Each | 
one in his own way illustrates the fruit- 
age of missions. The intrinsic interest 
of their experiences will make the vol- 


( Continued on next page) 
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Could You Use Any Kind of a 
Sewing-Machine at Any Price? 


If there is any price so low, any offer 
so liberal, that you would think of accept- 
ing on trial a new, high-grade, drop 
cabinet or upright Minnesota, Singer, 
Wheeler & Wilson, Stendard, White, or 





(Continued trom preceding page) 


sionary alcove. 
E. H. Edwards’s Fire and Sword in 


the experiences of all connected with 
the Shou Yang (independent) Mission in 


New Home Sewing Machine, on a postal | : ee : - 

card or ina fetter cay : Send as yout ory This is a graphic narrative of 
: - ” . great power. 

latest sewing-machine catalog,” and you Mrs. A. H. Mateer’s Siege Days | 


will receive by return mail, postpaid, 
free of cost, the handsomest sewing- 
machine catalog ever published. It will 
name you prices on the Minnesota, 
Singer, heeler & Wilson, White, 
Standard, and New Home sewing ma- 
chines that will surprise you; we will 
make you a new and attractive proposi- 
tion, —a_sewing-machine offer that will 
astonish you. 

If you can make any use of any sewing 
machine at any price, if any kind of an 
offer would interest you, don’t fail to 
write us at orce and get our latest book, 
our latest offers, our new and most sur- 
prising proposition. Address, 

Sears, Rogsuck, & Co., Chicago. 


(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.25) contains the personal experiences 
of American women and children dur- 
ing the siege of Peking. The narra- 
tives are quoted, but organized on a 
chronological principle, so as to throw 
a united light upon each detail of the 
weary wait. 

In connection with these books may 
be mentioned three others. Rex Chris- 
tus (New York: The Macmillan Com- | 
pany. Cloth, 50 cents), by the Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Smith, an outline study of 
China prepared primarily for the use of 
those followin the scheme of the Com- 
mittee for the United Study of Missions, 
is a first-rate, well-written epitome of 
information regarding the Chinese Em- | 
pire. Like its two predecessors, it is a 
very adequate handbook for ordinary 
reference, and directs the interested 
reader to all the necessary literature. 
The Educational Conquest of the Far 
East (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1), by Robert E, Lewis, one of the 
foreign secretaries of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, has been repeatedly recog- 
nized as an intelligent, sympathetic, yet | 
truly scientific, survey of educational | 
conditions and possibilities in Japan and | 
China, It amply justifies our confidence 
in the future, As a final contribution 
to the understanding of the social situa- 
tion to-day in the Far East may be 
commendec 7he Vanguard (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25, net), a 
aod ~—y | tale of Korea by the Rev. James S. 
John. Blair Foundation. Fift coventh year. Pre- | Gale. _It is what any boy would call a 
Easton sad Gelmaloeueal “Caner: powet Med- | cists with Singular Zoouency ond sym 
erate cnen, Sane ©, Seareey A-Roo es Uae | Gath conditionsed life in morea and the 

steady progress of mission work there. 
It is one of the best books of the year for 
interesting young people in missions. 
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Scientific Side-Lights. Illustrating Thousands 


of Topics .by Selections from -Standard 
Works of the Masters of Science through- 
out the World, with Comprehensive In- 
dexes Embracing Thirty Thousand Topics 
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a trained primary teacher. Competent salary. | 
Address answer to 1120 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 
TRUSSES ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ETC. 
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!to read up, for temporary purposes, in 
ume of permanent value for the mis- | some regions of science, and needs in- 
formation as to what books to read, 
Scientific Side-Lights might serve his 
| Shansi (New York: Fleming H. Revell | turn admirably. 
Co. $1.50) is particularly an account of | however, is to facilitate the finding of 
illustrations, and for accomplishing this 
end it is remarkably well constructed. 


The Popular and Critical Bible Encyclope- 


| sented calmly and thoughtfully by rec- 
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Its specific design, 


% 


dia and Scriptural Dictionary. Edited by 
Right Rev. Samuel Fallows, D.D. Asso- 
ciate Editors: Andrew C. Zenos, D.D., 
and Herbert L. Willett, Ph.D. Three 
volumes. Superbly illustrated with over 
600 maps and engravings. Chicago: The 
Howard-Severance Company. $15. This 
work is supplied only through authorized 
canvassers. Book dealers cannot obtain it. 

In quantity of matter this Encyclo- 
peedia occupies a medium place between 
the larger and the smaller Bible Diction- 
aries. It is, for example, a little more 
than half as large as the Hastings Dic- 
tionary. It reproduces with revision 
many of the articles that were in Kitto 
and in Brown. In addition to the bibli- 
cal themes there is a not very extensive 
line of ecclesiastical and other religious 
articles,—those on the various religious 
denominations, for example. Its point 
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of view is mainly conservative, though 
it is not altogether inhospitable to other 
views. Its ‘‘ writers differ in their opin- 
ions and views, and are alone responsi- 
ble for them.” Incontroverted matters, 
ecclesiastical or theological or critical, 
‘*the questions at issue have been pre- 


ognized leaders of the different schools 
under discussion.” 

One who is in search of full and trust- 
worthy information on questions of bib- 
lical criticism, or on the historical 
questions at issue between the older and 
the newer schools, should look for it 
elsewhere than in this Encyclopedia. 
But it seems to be a satisfactory book of 
reference for all the rest of the wide 
renee of subjects concerning which the 
student of the Bible needs information. 
Its abundant illustrations, and its in- 
cluding of an important range of 
extrabiblical subjects, give it certain 
advantages over works that lack these 
features. 








A Foot Race 
Minister vs. Boy 


‘* Facts are facts and stubborn things 
indeed,” says a Michigan clergyman who 








Che Smday School Gimes 
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and Cross References. Compiled by 

James C. Fernald. Funk and Wagnalls 

Company. §s5 net. 
In the present generation every 
preacher or teacher or lecturer, no mat- 
ter what his theme, must use scientific 
illustrations. Doubtless the best way 
for any individual to obtain such illus- 
trations is to be in the habit of reading 
scientific books and articles, and makin 
a record of passages that seem adapted 
for illustrative use. One who does this 
systematically -accumulates a valuable 
body of materials. 
the context of the passages selected, he 
would have an advantage over the per- 
son who should buy Professor Fernald’s 
book. He would have another advan- 
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rials available. This make-up guaran- 
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wishes to illustrate. 
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tively. 


Four indexes, with abundant | 


tees the reliability of the statements, | 
and facilitates one’s search for some- | 


A random reading 
of some dozens of the passages gives the 
impression that the work has been done 
There | 
are a great many people who woulk find | remade on this food. There’s a reason. 
this a profitable book to read consecu- 
Or when one finds it necessary 


had a memorable f experience. 
‘‘ The fact is, when a man gets all out 
of sorts physically because of a derange- 
| ment of the stomach so that his heart 
action is bad, is very nervous owing to 
physical organs impaired, and nothing 
| he can eat of an ordinary kind will pro 
|erly assimilate, it is time to call a halt. 
| Such was my case two pws ago last 
March when I commence using Grape- 
Nuts according to directions, and have 
continued their use up to the present 
|time, with the result I am in better 
health, physically and mentally, than I 
have been for many years, having passed 
| my sixty-third year. 
‘*To demonstrate this fact I proposed 
a foot-race with my eleven-year-old boy, 
who was very fleet on foot, and he being 
barefoot imagined he could outrun his pa, 
but I was besting him until a slip of my 
foot on a madly place caused me to 
| stumble, and I found myself rolling in 
the mud in the road. I soon found my 
footing again undamaged, and had to 
join in a good hearty laugh with my 
wife and daughter. 
‘* Why should I not recommend Grape- 
Nuts to my friends when the food has 
done so much for me ?—for I am confident 
that, had it not been for the help this 
excellent food supplied, I would to-day 
have been past recovery. Instead of 
growing old now I feel younger than I 
have for years, with more mental strength 
as well as physical, and can preach bet- 
ter sermons than ever before.”. Name 
|given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
ich. 
| Grape-Nuts makes far healthier, keen- 
|er brains. A dull worn-out brain can be 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 5 








‘*If any touch my friend or his good name, 
It is my honor and my love to free 

His boasted fame 

From the least spot or thought of blame. 
I could not use a friend as I use thee. 


‘* When that my friend pretendeth to a place, 

I quit my interest and leave it free ; 

But when thy grace 

Sues for my heart, I thee displace : 

Nor would I use a friend as I use thee.’’ 

> 4 

But why should we not be as free- 
spoken and as jealous in our defense of 
hrist as we are in the case of our other 
friends? We hear him criticised, or his 
name misused. Why not speak in jeal- 
ous support of him? To be sure, much 
profanity is thoughtless, and the habit 
of it has become so fixed upon the foolish 
mind using it that it is automatic. But, 
even so, opportunity will often offer of 
courteously checking it. ‘If you will 
allow me,” said a young man to a driver 
who was swearing violently as he drove 
him on a journey,—‘‘I have a feeling of 
very real reverence and love for Jesus 
Christ, and I know you would not want 
me to speak on ee | of a friend of 
yours, and you would not purposely 
abuse a friend of mine.” ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, sir,” was the reply; ‘it was 
wrong of me.” Usually this would be 
the wa your rebuke would be received. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

Por she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 








SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept —- clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















The Young People’s | 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








June 5, 1904. How my Silence Witnesses 
against Christ. Matt. 12 : 30; 
Luke 17: 12-19. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.— Peter's silence (Mark 14 : 66-72). 
TUEsS.—Paul’s silent friends (2 Tim. 4 : 


16-18). 
WED.—A silent disciple (John 19: 38-42). 
THURS. Lukewarmmes Rev. 3: es 
FRI.—The stones’ witness (Luke 19 : 39, 40). 
SAT.— The cost of silence ( Luke 12 : 8, 9). 











Some of the motives that keep Christians 
silent. 
Some notable triumphs of outspoken dis- 

cipleship. 
he best time to speak for Christ. 


VERY true friend defends his friend. 

If he hears his friend misjudged, 

he seeks to correct the misjudg- 
ment. If he hears him wronged, he 
hastens to tell the truth about him, and 
to clear his name. We judge the cour- 
age and completeness of a friendship 
often in this way. Several men were 
talking together. ‘‘Mr. ——,” said one 
of them, ‘‘is a capable man, but he did 
a dishonorable thing in one matter.” 
‘*Pardon me,”’ replied another, ‘' but I 
am sure you must be mistaken, for he 
could not have done so. I know him. 
He is my friend, and is incapable of do- 
ing anything dishonorable.” How often 
this dialogue has been repeated! Ina 
world of erroneous judgments it will 
be repeated as long as true friendship 
lasts. And often, when conversation 
turns upon persons, we hear some one 
speak up so as to forestall any criticism 
of various people: ‘‘ So-and-so is a friend 
of mine. I wish you all knew what a 
fine and noble man he is.” 
But we treat Christ as we do not treat 
our friends. Would we talk to a friend 
as we talk to God? Test your next 
prayer by this question: 


“ Lord, make me coy and tender to offend ; 
In friendship first, I think, if that agree 
Which I intend, 
Unto my friend’s intent or end. 


~ 


But we err not alone in being silent 
when Jesus is wronged, but also in re- 
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fraining from bearing a positive testi- 





mony to him. Why do we exclude him 





from our conversations? Is it neces- 
sary? As a matter of fact, many people 
would be glad to have us speak of him. 
An earnest Christian writes of havin 
been at a dinner party at the home o 
some people not supposed to be spe- 
cially religious: ‘“‘It was beautiful, to- 
night, to near Mr. Blank say at the 
dinner-table, as we were talking, to 
illustrate his point, ‘as the Master said,’ 
_ as naturally and reverently as could 

. Do you think people fee] the hesita- 


—s 


that question for 


roducin 


PENN MUTUAL 





tation and reluctance to speak of him 


= 


“SUPPOSE I DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 


to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 
power is waning. 

ee booklet, ‘‘ The How and the Why.” 
It brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


balf a century or more ; 


Get our 
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among men and in social occasions that 
they used to?” 


Have we by our silence ever created 
or encouraged the idea that we were not 
Christians ? 
Have we by our silence ever refused 
to help those who were defending Christ? 
To-day have we mentioned Christ 
aloud ? 








Bad Dreams 


Indicate Improper Diet, Usually Due to 
Coffee 


One of the common symptoms of cof- 
fee poisoning is the bad dreams that spoil 
what shoul be restful sleep. A man 
who found the reason says : 
‘* Formerly I was a slave to coffee. I 
was like a morphine fiend, could not 
sleep at night, would roll and toss in my 
bed, and when I did get to sleep was 
disturbed by dreams and hobgoblins, 
would wake up with headaches, and feel 
bad all day, so nervous I could not attend 
to business. My writing looked like bird 
tracks, I had indigestion, heartburn, and 
palpitation of the heart, irregularity, etc. 
‘* Indeed, I began to feel t had all the 
troubles that human flesh could suffer, 
but when a friend advised me to leave 
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off coffee I felt as if he had insulted me. 
I could not bear the idea, it had sucha 
hold on me, and I refused to believe it 
the cause. 


finally consented to try Postum, and with | 
the going of coffee and the coming of | 
Postum all my troubles are gone, and | 
health has returned. I eat and sleep well 
now, nerves steadied down, and I write | 
a fair hand (as you can see), can attend 
to business again, and rejoice that I am 
free from the monster Coffee.” 
fey by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Ten - trial of Postum in place of 
coffee will bring sound, restful, refresh- 


sleep. There's a reason. 


ing 
ook in each package for the famous 





I would not use a friend as I use thee. 


little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


Name | 
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Cool Colorado 


Colorado is really the most desirable 


| place in the world in summer. 


“ But it turned out that no advice was | days are always bright, and the delight- 
ever given at a more needed time, for I | ful breezes from the snow-clad mountains 


invigorate one. 
sable at night. 


The 


Blankets are indispen- 
The best scenic features 


and the most attractive resorts in this 


Colorado & 


| wonderland are reached by the 


Southern Railway 


May we send you some beautifully 
illustrated literature descriptive of this 


| great State ? 
stamp, T. E. 


| 
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Address, with two-cent 
FISHER, General Pas- 


| senger Agent, Denver, Colorado. 


ver 
cago, IL 
Fishing in New Hampshire 
and Maine 


Good fishing is being reported from New 
England’s lakes. In New Hampshire last 
week, in Lake Winnepesaukee, over thirty 
trout averaging four pounds apiece were 
caught, and the salmon are topping 6% 
Newfound Lake is sending forth 
some likely samples, and Sunapee has her 
usual crowd of callers. In Sebago, down in 
Maine, last week, some bouncers weighing 
14, 12, 10, 8, and 7% pounds respectively 
were landed. The fishing in all Jakes where 


| the ice has left is first class, and, from the 


present outlook, it appears that Moosehead 
and Rangeley lakes will be on the fishing list 
by the middle of next week. 

Don’t go fishing without the Boston & 
Maine’s beautifully illustrated booklet 
‘* Fishing and Hunting,’’ and the new book 
just out giving the game laws of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and New 
Brunswick. You can procure them both by 
sending two-cent stamp to the General Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, Mass. 


The Sunday School Times 


Fountain Pen —— 
$1.50 


N ESSENTIAL part of the outfit of every 
Sunday-school worker is a good Poun- 
tain Pen. We have succeeded in finding a 
special high-grade pen admirably designed for 
the use of Sunday-school workers, and which 
can be sold at an exceptionally low price. 
By contracting for a large number we have 
obtained very favorable terms from one of 
the leading manufacturers, enabling us to 
offer our pen to the Sunday-school world at 
the low price of $1.50. We need not apologize 
in any way for this pen. We say, unquali- 
fiedly, that it is equal to any $2.50 fountain 
pen in the market. 








The pen is an extra large size, warranted 14 
karat gold, hard iridium pointed ; holder is 
hard rubber, handsomely chased. Three dif- 
ferent styles of points,— medium, fine, and 
stub. In addition to our assertion about the 

m, you may have your own opinion to back 
it up with, for we shall be giad to have you try 
the pen ten days; if, at the end of that time, 
you are dissatisfied with your purchase for 
any reason, or even without reason, return 
the pen to us, with your name and address on 


the wrapper, drop us a postal card, and your 
money will be returned to you within twenty- 
four hours, without argument or comment. 


Could any offer be fairer? Does it not show 


our confidence in the pen? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
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Sweet Spring full of 
sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets 
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Spring opens wide 
Her casements now, 
And winged blossoms 














compacted lie. 
—George Herbert. 
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sherbet or ice; 








Like a Glimpse Through the Window of Spring 


NABISC 


As sweet as honeyed blossoms; as exquisite as nectared fruits; as delicate as the 
A confection to be served alone or with dessert; at the luncheon or dinner; with a 


tete-a-tete luncheon. To be had in Vanilla, Chocolate, Lemon, Orange and Mint. 
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Perch on every bough. 
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opening buds. 
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with beverage or fruit. The crowning touch to the afternoon tea or 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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